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by DR. LUDWIG OTT 
Translated by Dr. Patrick Lynch 





THIS is a conspectus of all dogmatic theology. The author 
planned it as a textbook for use of seminarians, but the 
simplicity of its presentation and its conciseness will serve 
the needs of religious and laymen who desire hurried con- 
sultation. 


For the full understanding of the teaching of the Church the 
author gives the historical background of the development of 
the various dogmas, the most important of the scriptural and 
patristic texts, and the main pronouncements of the Holy See. 
He also includes references to the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas as guideposts to more profound study. But the chief 
aim of the book is identical with that of the Summa of 
St. Thomas—to instruct beginners in the essentials of Chris- 
tian dogmas. 


A dual index of persons and subjects lends itself to the re- 
quirements of quick reference. 


At your bookstore 
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WHY A LITURGY REFORM? FF 
ITURGICAL 


reform is something that is needed if the liturgy is to preserve its 
vitality and its splendor. 

The liturgy is the worship given to God by the Mystical Body: 
by Christ the Head, and the Church which constitutes the members 
of the Body. 

The term of this worship, God, changeless and eternal, and the 
act of the principal agent, Christ, transcend every created contin- 
gency. Their boundaries are marked by — infinity. 

The act of the Church, on the other hand, bounded by time, by 
space, by the ministers who perform it, is necessarily linked in its 
exercise to the changeableness of human matters. 

On this account the liturgy in its structure has required a corpus of 
formulas, gestures, rites and ceremonies which make of it a living 
organism, exposed like all organisms to outside influences, to lux- 
uriant vitality and, sometimes, to decay. 

This is not a condition exclusively of the Christian liturgy. In every 
religion the homage which the human family renders to the Divinity 
is regulated by particular laws, which undergo the same vicissitudes. 

The present liturgy, moreover, is the result of many factors, among 
them the contributions of individual piety, the development of dogma, 
the constantly increasing number of saints, and the adaptation of the 
forms of worship to the necessities of the times and the needs of souls. 

1. Individual Piety. In contrast to the Hebrew worship, made up 
mostly of outward and “ritual” observances, the Christian liturgy 
gave particular emphasis to the worship of God “‘in spirit and in 
truth” (John 4:24). 

But soon it was necessary to fix certain basic points for all the 
Christian communities arising in various places; fundamental points, 
which gradually extended to the whole Church with its growth and 
diffusion. 


Thus was constituted the liturgical patrimony which, taken as 2 
whole from the human point of view, represents the most marvelous | 


conceptions that have arisen in the mind of man in contact with God 
and in the presence of the Mystery. 
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But precisely because this sacred deposit which is the liturgy 
— faith become prayer — was so close to God and so close to man, 
in the course of its history it often encountered the danger that the 
luxuriant and sometimes uncontrolled growth of “devotions” would 
get the upper hand over “devotion,” meaning total and irrevocable 
consecration of the creature to God. 

Hence the Church, besides exercising a continual control, must 
sometimes set itself to a labor of restoration and alleviation, that the 
superadded elements may not disfigure the beauty of the primitive 
line or alter its sober, majestic aspect, but may be properly inserted 
into the harmonious whole of the Church praying. 

2. Dogmatic Development. The Church received from Jesus the 
command to preserve and defend the deposit of faith. The struggle 
against heresies, the affirmation of her own pure doctrine in the great 
councils, the wonderful writings of the Fathers against the errors that 
arose, the witness of persecution and blood which has often sealed 
the defense of the truth, constitute some of the most splendid chap- 
ters in her centuries-old history. 

But after the development of dogma the liturgical development 
always followed. “When dogma is made precise in scientific specula- 
tion and doctrinal teaching, or when it issues victorious after a theo- 
logical controversy, a formula quickly becomes the echo of it or a 
ceremony translates it and fixes it in the ritual.” ' And this happens 
because the liturgy is “our faith confessed, felt, prayed, sung.” ? 

In the conciliar canons the Church fixes dogmatic doctrine in 
technical, austere terms; but in order to make it penetrate into the 
minds of the faithful she expresses it in simple, devout prayer formu- 
las for their use: prayer repeats the truths of faith, and grace makes 
them flower into salutary good works. 

For example, the necessity of defending the divinity of Christ in 
the anti-Arian struggles of the fourth to the fifth century increased 
the Christological elements in the liturgy: Deum verum de Deo vero, 
Qui tecum vivit et regnat; against the Pelagians: Deus in adiutorium, 
Credo . . . remissionen omnium peccatorum; against the predes- 

* Abbot Mario Righetti, Manuale di Storia Liturgica, Vol. 1 (Milan: An- 
cora, 1950), p. 21. 


*Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B., Essai de Manuel Fondamental de Litur- 
gie, in Questions Liturgiques, 1913, p. 143. 
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tinationists: pro nostra omniumque salute; against the Manicheans: 
sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam; against Nestorius: 
sancta Dei Genitrix; against the adoptionists: the Credo; agains 
Berengarius and the Protestants of the following centuries: the whole 
grand development of the worship of the most holy Eucharist with 
its related formulas. 

And the Church has always kept to this line: the modern offices of 
the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption are real treatises on 
the dogmatic reasons which throw light upon and justify the two 
glorious privileges of the Virgin. 

3. The growing number of saints is another important coefficient 
in liturgical growth and renewal. 


The liturgy is the school of sanctity. Now the sanctity in the Church | 


has never decreased: to the purple phalanxes of martyrs of the earli- 
est days, to the white-robed band of virgins, to the glorious ranks of 
confessors of the faith, anchorites, holy bishops, priests, laity of 
every class and condition of life, is joined in every century and every 
part of the world a perennially renewed flowering of heroic souls. At 
first by the voice of the people, then with strict canonical procedure, 
the Church places these saints solemnly on her altars, invokes them 
as intercessors, proposes them for imitation and veneration. 

And the liturgy, sacred code of the Church’s prayer, gathers and 
regulates the formulas of homage to these “faithful servants,” that by 
means of them her prayer may mount more purified and more effec- 
tive to God’s throne. 

But it is natural too that from the innumerable “throng” of those 
who have been marked by grace and by the exercise of heroic virtues, 
the Church should choose the types of sanctity to be proposed for 
imitation and example, according to the times and the spiritual needs 
of the faithful. 

Hence arises once more the necessity of a revision of her prayer: 
texts, in which some saints, whose spiritual features have lost contact 
with the modern soul, may be replaced by others more typical, more 
present-day, closer to us. Thus we see that certain saints once cele- 











brated with a solemn rite have passed gradually to a more modest 
rite, finally to a “simple” and now to a mere commemoration, to end | 
perhaps tomorrow in the “great throng” of the saints “whose names | 
God knows.” 
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| Should we grieve at this? We cannot insist too strongly that the 
rius; [liturgy is essentially worship of God and not just a gallery of saints, 
aint | and that if any of the saints are presented in the liturgical worship of 
hole | the whole Church, this privilege has never constituted an acquired 
with | right, gained by prescription. 

And therefore in this most delicate province also we see how the 


ans; 


es of : Church acts most wisely and freely, moved by superior motives, 
son | proper to the work of God. 
two | 4. Equation of the forms of worship to the social and spiritual 
needs of the faithful. 
cient The Church has never been estranged, least of all in worship, from 


) the practical needs of men. The adaptation of worship has been 
urch |» equal to the spiritual profit intended to be drawn from it. 

arli- On the morrow of Pentecost the newborn Church, in the Greco- 
ksof | | Roman world, found herself confronted with the barrier of paganism. 
y of | For three centuries she faced it unafraid, sealing with blood the 
very | | affirmation of the right to freedom and to life. And when finally, in 


;. At | | the fourth century, she was able freely to exercise worship, pagan 
lure, |» habits and customs were gradually replaced with Christian rites. The 
hem “birthday of the unconquered sun” (Mithras, December 25) was 





replaced by the Nativity of the true Unconquered Sun, Christ the 





and j Redeemer. The pagan Saturnalia in honor of the two-faced Janus, on 
it by | | the first of the year, were opposed and expiated by the Christians 
fflec- with a day of penance and fast, which was concluded with the solemn 
i synaxis and the Mass “for protection against idols,” then later with 
hose | _ the celebration of the octave-day of the Lord, then again with the 
rues, i Birthday of Holy Mary, the first feast of our Lady instituted at Rome, 
{for | | and finally with the Circumcision. The springtime pagan processions 
eeds | i of the Robigalia, April 25, had their Christian counterpart in the 
} Major Litany, a purely and typically Roman institution. 
yer- The list could be continued, to show that the Church has always 
rtact sought to meet the spiritual needs of the faithful in the liturgy with 
nore motherly understanding. In its essence the liturgy partakes of the 
sele- divine immutability; in outward forms it shows the mark of the times. 
dest When Leo XIII wanted to recall society to a deeper reverence for 


end | the institution of the family and for domestic virtues, he instituted 
mes | the feast of the Holy Family; and when Pius XI wanted to give an 
affirmation, against secularism, of the rights of Christ over peoples 
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and nations, he promulgated the feast of Christ the King (1926). Ip 
the same way our Holy Father Pius XII, against the materialistic 
direction taken by the “feast” of labor on May 1, has made a litur. 
gical feast of St. Joseph “workman” which will remind the world of 
the Christian view of labor, sanctified by the humble family of 
Nazareth. 

It is partly these contributions of the piety, doctrine and sanctity 
of the Church to her liturgy that make the liturgy something always 
in the process of “becoming,” something divine and human at the 
same time, and therefore perennially vital. 

To preserve these fundamental characteristics, the Church has 


repeatedly turned her attention to the liturgical patrimony witha 


view to restoration. 


In the fourth century when the Western world had definitely aban- | 


doned Greek for the language of Latium, Pope Damasus (d. 384), as 
the historians assert, without hesitation established Latin as the litur- 
gical language because it was spoken by the people. 

Two centuries later Gregory the Great (d. 604) revised the whole 
of the liturgy, multa subtrahens, pauca convertens, nonnulla super- 
adiiciens, says his biographer John the Deacon.* This was not a work 
of scholarship, but a pastoral labor: the holy Pontiff had the practical 
intention of adapting the Church’s prayer to the changed conditions 
of the Christian community of the seventh century, that it might 
remain a living, operative formula. 

This way was followed by all the Popes who occupied themselves 
notably in the liturgical field: Adrian I (772-795), Gregory VII 
(1073-1085), Innocent IIT (1198-1216). 

The late Middle Ages, which saw the religious sense flower and 
multiply everywhere, abounded in “devout practices” to the detri- 
ment of the spirit of liturgical prayer. 

The attempt of Cardinal Quifionez (first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury) to free the Church’s prayer of its superstructures and give it a 
practical meaning and one more adapted to the pastoral life, had the 
fault of movements in the vanguard of breaking too sharply and sud- 
denly with tradition. But it was an indication. The hundred editions 


*“Removing many things, changing a few, adding some.” S. Gregorii 
Magni Vita, Book 2, n. 17; P.L., 75, 94. 
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of his Breviary in twenty years showed the necessity of stripping 
down and simplifying the whole liturgical structure. 

Thirty-three years later Pope St. Pius V, heir to the spirit of the 
Council of Trent, put his hand to the labor of reform, following the 
path of tradition. He pruned many added parts from the public 
prayer, eliminated inopportune or superfluous insertions, gave more 
vigor to the “temporal” by reducing the invasion of the “sanctoral,” 
and imposed a single law of prayer on the whole Latin Church. It was 
a general restoration, in the most genuine sense of the word. 

The following centuries saw marginal retouchings; now again, a 
little at a time, the ascensional force of “devotions” seeks to over- 
whelm the main lines of the mysteries of the Lord. New saints are 
inserted into the calendar, some increase in “degree,” some receive 
octaves and vigils. “Votive” offices are multiplied, such as the offices 
of the Passion in Lent, which are super-imposed on the genuine piety 
of the Church. 

From the middle of the last century the need for a general liturgical 
reform began to make itself felt. It found its echo at the Vatican 
Council, which, however, did not have time to be concerned with this 
reform; nor was Leo XIII deeply concerned with it. 

St. Pius X resolutely took up the project again and conceived a 
complete plan, to be put into effect by parts. He began with sacred 
music (1903); then he passed to the psalter, to the rubrics of the 
breviary and missal. His first act here, on July 2, 1911, was to name 
a special commission which, by working feverishly, in three months 
prepared a reform which had as its basis the new distribution of the 
psalter, to be recited within a week, the psalter being prescribed also 
for the feasts of double rite; besides, it gave more force to the celebra- 


} tion of the Sundays and ferial days, thus bringing the temporal cycle 


into greater honor. In the bull Divino afflatu (November 1, 1911) 
we read, “Since the disposition of the psalter has an intimate relation 
to the whole divine office and liturgy, it is obvious that with the pro- 
visions of this decree we have taken the first step in reforming the 
Roman Breviary and Missal.” ¢ 

In the motu proprio A bhinc duos annos of October 23, 1913, Pius 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 3 (1911), p. 636; Annibale Bugnini, C.M., 
Documenta Pontificia ad Instaurationem Liturgicam Spectantia, 1903-1953 
(Rome, 1953), p. 49. 
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X made a sort of outline of the general project of the reform to come, 
declaring, however, that many studies would still be required in order 
that the sacred liturgy might shine in its authentic and origina 
beauty: 

To bring back to its original form and division the calendar of 
the universal Church saving the desirable additions due to the Church's 
marvelous perennial fruitfulness as mother of saints; to include in the 
breviary fitting passages of the sacred Scripture and of the Fathers and 
the Doctors, restored to authentic readings; to correct the lives of the 
saints soberly from the sources; to make better arrangements of some 
passages in the liturgy, freeing them from superfluities — all this, in the 
judgment of learned and prudent men, involves a vast labor and a long 
one. For that reason a good number of years will be needed before this 
liturgical edifice, which the mystical Spouse of Christ in witness of her 
piety and faith has constructed with intelligent care, may again shine 
with the splendor of a new dignity and harmony after having been 
cleansed as it were of the disfiguring accumulations of the years.”$ 

In the approval of the first typical edition of the Roman Breviary 
(March 25, 1914) it was said that this edition would have to remain 
unchanged until, “when all the time-consuming tasks have been com- 
pleted with the help of the best manuscripts and ancient documents 
— verification of the sacred text, correction of the historical lessons 
and revision of the hymns, critical revision of the homilies and dis- 
courses of the Fathers and Doctors — the holy See will put its final 
approval on the work.” ® 

But Pius X died, the war of 1914 supervened, with the disturb- 
ances that followed it, and no more thought was given to liturgical 
reform. 

When in 1941 Pius XII gave the Pontifical Biblical Institute the 
commission to make a new translation of the psalter from the original 
texts, he laid the foundation for taking up again the project of his 
holy predecessor: verification of the sacred text. (In reality this was 
not only a verification in the sense intended by Pius X, that is, a re 
turn to the genuine reading of Jerome, but strictly speaking a new 
translation from the original texts, to give the sacred writers’ genuine 
thought. ) 


5 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 5 (1913), pp. 449-459; Bugnini, op. cit., p. 51. 
* Ephemerides Liturgicae, Vol. 28 (1914), pp. 705-706. 
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The rest of the projected plan was also taken up by our Holy 
Father Pius XII. Naturally the remaining problems were faced with 
a broadness of view resulting from social conditions much changed 
in fifty years. 

The program of St. Gregory the Great seems to fit the liturgical 
action of Pope Pius XII: “removing many things, changing a few, 
and adding some.” 

The first step of this program was taken in 1951 with the reform 
of the solemn Easter Vigil. 

The second is contained in the document of March 23, 1955, 
decreeing the simplification of the rubrics, which forms a bridge for 
passing from the old rubrical situation to the new. 

It is a bridge which opens the way to a promising future. 
Annibale Bugnini, C.M. 
Editor of Ephemerides Liturgicae 


THE BOOK OF EZECHIEL 


MEN is one of 


| the few Hebrew words that have found their way into the English 
| language. Our dictionaries tell us that this adverb is a synonym for 
| truly, Liturgists explain that we repeat it at the end of our prayers as 


hc BIT 


a final and all-embracing affirmation of our belief in the truth of 
what has just been said. From Semitic scholars we learn that this 
expression of deepfelt conviction is derived from the rich Hebrew 
root ‘emeth which to men of the Old Testament stood for one of 
God’s most beautiful attributes: His unchanging faithfulness. 

When Moses was an old man he warned the Israelites whom he 


had prepared to enter the promised land: “God is the true God, the 
faithful God who keeps His covenant and His mercy towards those 
| who love Him . . . but He punishes those who hate Him” (Deut. 
) 7:9-10). 
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In this sentence we find the key to the prophecy of Ezechiel. God 
is true to His word. He keeps His promises. He punishes those who 
break His law. He rewards those who are faithful. His mercies are 
forever. 


THE EXILE 


Ezechiel was a priest, a resident of Jerusalem, a member of a dis- 
tinguished family and a man of prayer. Saddened by the idolatry 
which he saw everywhere in the Holy City and unable to put an end 
to sinful cults which were openly practiced in the temple which he 
loved so dearly, he could see God’s purifying action in the calamities 
that befell his people in the year 598 B.C. 

In God’s name the prophets had warned the men of Juda that their 
country would be invaded, their cities would be burned, their people 
would be exiled, if they did not keep His law. Unsparingly Ezechiel 
listed their sins: human sacrifice, image worship, violations of the 
Sabbath, disrespect for parents, neglect of the cleanliness code, the 
eating of forbidden foods, and many other faults. Few listened to the 
prophet’s words: fewer, still, believed them. 

God chose the capable Babylonian empire-builder, Nabucho- 
donosor, to punish His faithless people. This brilliant monarch had 
re-established Babylon as one of the great powers of the Near East. 
Israel became a pawn in his game of power politics and to crush so 
weak and treacherous a nation seemed to him both good and neces- 
sary. He came to Jerusalem. His armies surrounded the city. The 
end was sudden. 

Joachin, the vacillating youth who was king of Juda, his mother, 
his wives, his princes and his valiant men began their long march to 
exile. The élite of the chosen people slowly crossed five hundred and 
fifty miles of dark flint desert. They descended the wide stretches of 
unbroken gravel plains that sloped gradually to the arid treeless lands 
of Babylon. For more than half a century this was to be their home. 


IN A STRANGE LAND 
The young king was placed in prison but his subjects enjoyed a 
certain amount of freedom. Those who were allowed to visit the 
double-walled capital city could marvel at the giant ziggurat or 
seven-story tower, they could admire the huge temple dedicated to 
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the god Bel, or they could gaze at Nabuchodonosor’s luxurious 
palace with its fabulous hanging gardens. Not far from the city they 
could study the irrigation projects so necessary in a land without 
much rain. Clay tablets, recently discovered, supplement the chap- 
ters of Ezechiel and enable us to picture the life which the exiles now 
led. 

Although some of the captives were later to write that they sat in 
this “strange land” by the rivers of Babylon and wept when they 
thought of Sion (Ps. 136), others were concerned more about the 
advice Jeremias had given them: “Build houses and dwell in them, 
plant orchards and eat the fruit thereof . . . seek the peace of the 
city to which I (the Lord) have caused you to be carried away 
captives” (Jer. 29:5-7). 

Ezechiel and his wife followed this advice. They had their own 
home. Friends could come to visit. The elders could consult the priest 
they respected but did not always understand. He was a man of 
influence who found much to trouble him in all he saw and heard. 

The morale of the exiles was low. Here they had no temple in 
which they could worship. Idolatry, to which, as a people, they had 
always been prone, was seductively appealing. Their pagan neigh- 
bors claimed that the victory of the Babylonians over the Jews was 
really the triumph of Marduk over Yahweh. The Jews were still 
under the spell of the strange inertia that had paralyzed them in 
Palestine. God would rescue them, they argued. They were His 
chosen people. There was no need for them to act. False prophets 
encouraged this obstinate presumption. How could so blind and 
stubborn a people be saved? The prophet waited and prayed. 


“TO A REBELLIOUS PEOPLE” 

The answer came to him one day when at Tell-Abib he was seated 
by the river Chobar. This is a canal near Nippur. Here the heavens 
were opened and he saw the glory of God. 

Isaias, at the beginning of his prophetic mission, had seen “the 
Lord seated on a throne,” His train filling the temple, while the Sera- 
phim sang: Holy, Holy, Holy (Is. 6:1-3). Jeremias, too, before he 
began to preach, was favored with “the word of the Lord” and was 
assured of divine help in his hard task (Jer. 1). 

But to Ezechiel was granted a series of visions far more mysterious 
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and of a transcendent beauty. With a minuteness of detail so puzzling 
that St. Jerome quotes approvingly the Jewish teaching that these 
chapters cannot be read by anyone under thirty, Ezechiel tells us that 
“the hand of the Lord” was upon him “in the fourth month, the fifth 
day of the month, in the fifth year of the captivity of King Joachin.” 
He saw a whirlwind, the mysterious “four living creatures,” “the 
burning coals of fire,” above them a throne, and on the throne, “the 
likeness of a man,” aglow with light, like “the appearance of the rain- 
bow when it is in a cloud on a rainy day.” 

From this vision of “the likeness of the glory of God” came the 
charge: “I send thee to a rebellious people that hath revolted from 
Me. They and their fathers have transgressed My covenant even to 
this day.” 

The prophet might well have thought God was about to abandon 
so provoking and so obstinate a race. Far from it. For twenty-two 
years Ezechiel was to be “a watchman of the house of Israel,” speak- 
ing sweetly and adminishing bluntly, showing by word and deed and 
silence that God is faithful and true. 

When Jerusalem was captured five years later and the temple was 
razed to the ground, faith in Yahweh’s power grew still more faint 
in many hearts. Perhaps, the troubled sons of Abraham argued, the 
pagan gods are stronger; perhaps our fathers long ago were deceived. 

For these doubters, Ezechiel had a flawless answer: Had not 
Yahweh foretold both their own exile and the fate of their homeland? 
Had not Yahweh warned them that the destruction of the temple 
would be His punishment for their sins? Had not Yahweh’s omni- 
science been vindicated rather than vanquished when the flames 
scorched the rugged hills of Juda? 

They had to agree that he was right. They recognized his right to 
teach them and many tried to learn. 


THE TEACHER 


After the fall of Jerusalem, Ezechiel assumed a new role. Ceasing to 
be the prophet of doom, he became the prophet of hope. God would 
triumph. A remnant of His people would one day return home. God 
takes no pleasure in the death of a sinner: let man repent, act justly 
and he will be saved. It is the individual who is responsible for his 
acts. No longer can men repeat the old adage: “The fathers have 
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eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Men’s 
minds were being prepared gradually for the doctrine of immortality 
that is outlined in the Book of Wisdom and explained so clearly in 
the Gospels. 

Yahweh, Ezechiel reminded the exiles, is all-powerful, a Hero 
strong in battle, a mighty Warrior who is ready to smite His enemies 
with a slaughtering sword. His covenant with Israel was “a covenant 
of peace” and His love for His people was the love of a bridegroom 
for His bride. 

Ezechiel drew harsh conclusions from facts so fair: sin is a viola- 
tion of the covenant, sin is rebellion, sin is equivalent to adultery. 
Jerusalem would be judged more severely than the pagan cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah because Yahweh had poured His graces more 
lavishly upon His people. The Jews would hear the same truth from 
our Lord in words we know so well: “Unto whom much has been 
given, much will be required.” 

Ezechiel was a kindly man who looked upon his neighbors with 
hopeful eyes. In a parable that St. Peter might well have taken as a 
subject for meditation when he was troubled about the position of 
the Gentiles in the newly founded Church, the prophet describes an 
insignificant sprout growing into a tree with wide-spreading branches, 
in whose leafy depths nest birds of every size and color and song 
(16:53-61). 

The chief purpose of the exile was not only to bring the Jews an 
understanding of their sin but also to make the Gentiles conscious of 
God’s power, His love and His justice. They could see that God was 
faithful to His promises: He punished His guilty children and when 
they repented He would reward them by restoring them to their own 
country. 

Ezechiel knew this. At least nine times in his prophecy he spoke 
of the wisdom of God’s ways. During his lifetime some of the pagans 
turned away from the worship of strange gods and accepted the 
words of Moses: “Yahweh is God, there is no other beside Him.” 

But the exile accomplished more than this: the God of Israel, His 
law, His worship, His prophecies became widely known. This was a 
preparation for the Gospel that would one day be brought to them. 

The words of Ezechiel are rarely cited in the New Testament but 
they are related to some of its most beautiful images. They have been 
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set jewel-like in our liturgy. They have inspired our artists. Let us 
examine some of the passages that can mean so much to us today. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


OTT T CTT COLT TTT TT TT 1:1-3:21 
PE OE OED 2 tavenawnctenvekeseweeies coded 5:1-7:27 
EE OD fon oe dna veenweesaaeoeen ent 26: 1-28:19 
Ls ind ii de eedewen dan sencwew ed han 33:1-39:29 
SC  ontt60i 6e6 One NODONS b4e0 sence eae 34:1-31 
ED i panasn Was baWndeéonnews eebendeeneuine 37:1-28 
Ecc cgbntene teense waded ee tahenn eee 40:1-48:35 


“THERE SHALL BE ONE SHEPHERD” 


God’s love for Israel was true and tender and strong. To express this 
divine love for the “least of all nations” the prophet used some com- 
parisons that we will meet again in the Gospel of St. John. Like 
Jesus, Ezechiel spoke of a shepherd’s care for his flock. To read 
chapter thirty-four is to understand the great lesson of self-surrender. 
With the saints our only conclusion to these verses must be: “Let us 
open our hearts to confidence, to the spirit of joy; we serve the best 
of Masters and all that we have is His. What is there to fear?” 


For thus said the Lord God: Behold I, Myself, will seek My sheep and 
will visitthem . . . and will deliver them out of all the places where they 
have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. I will feed them in 
fruitful pastures and they shall rest on green grass. I will seek that which 
was lost. . . . I will bind that which was broken. . . . I will strengthen 
that which was weak . . . that which was strong I will preserve. . . . 
And they shall be without any fear. . . . They shall know that I the 
Lord their God am with them and that they are My people. (cf. Ez. 
34:1-31). 


“I AM THE VINE” 


Another figure of God’s love, dear to Ezechiel and to St. John, is the 
symbol of the vine. Since the days of Moses clusters of grapes have 
been one of the riches of the promised land. At the threshold of the 
Holy of Holies hung a bunch of golden grapes, taller than a tall 
man. Josephus tells us that to the Jews this was a symbol of the 
chosen people. It is a symbol often found in the Bible. 
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The importance of the vine in the economy of Israel and the tire- 
less care required for its growth, provided the sacred authors with 
a beautiful symbol of God’s tender solicitude for souls. The Psalmist 
prayed for Israel, “the vineyard of Yahweh,” in these words: “O 
God of hosts, return, look down from heaven and see; and visit this 
vine. And protect what Thy right hand has planted” (Ps. 79:15f.). 

Isaias told the whole story of God’s love for those whom He has 
chosen and His grief at their ingratitude for His care in a poignant 
song with the reproachful and haunting refrain: “What is there that 
I ought to do more for My vineyard that I have not done?” Jeremias 
develops the same theme: “Yet I planted thee a chosen vineyard, all 
true seed. How then art thou turned unto Me into that which is good 
for nothing, O strange vineyard?” 

For Ezechiel, Israel is the sterile vine whose wood is worthless 
(15:2-6); a vine of low stature, unpredictable and without deep 
roots (17:6-10); a vine, withered and devoured by fire (19:10-14). 
To these lessons of the Old Testament was added the message of the 
New. Here, as always, God gives more than we deserve, more than 
our most daring hopes. 

Let Israel have no fear: “I am the Vine and you are the branches. 
He who abides in Me, and I in him, he bears much fruit. Without 
Me you can do nothing” (cf. John 15:1-6). Could any soul ask for 
more than that? 


THE SON OF MAN 
Ninety-four times in Ezechiel do we read the expression “son of 
man.” This title is, in Aramaic, a synonym for “I” or “myself.” It 
denotes one who is poor and weak and powerless. It is a one-word 
parable, a phrase that conveyed to the people of Israel something of 
the infinite distance separating the creature from the Creator; it con- 
trasted the frail instrument chosen for a great work with the all- 
powerful and all-knowing God. 

Isaias spoke of the Son of Man when telling the Jews that their 
Savior would be a suffering Messias. Daniel, paradoxically, chose 
this title when speaking of their Savior who would come on clouds 
of glory to judge all men. 

Is it surprising, therefore, when we open the pages of the New 
Testament, to find that it is this well-worn phrase from the prophets 
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that Jesus uses more frequently than any other when speaking of 
Himself? Eighty-two times in the Gospels, the Son of God employs 
this title that combines in a single concept the weakness of His 
humanity and the greatness of all His messianic prerogatives of 
Savior and Judge. 

At the beginning of His public ministry the Jews might have 
thought that by this phrase He meant them to understand merely an 
impersonal and deprecating allusion to Himself, expressing by this 
phrase a gracious kinship with themselves. The more observant 
might have discovered that this title came most often to His lips 
when speaking of His lowliness, His suffering, His life-giving mission. 

As the months passed, keen minds could have detected a deepening 
significance in the phrase. Jesus knew that many men were waiting 
for a king who would appear with wealth and majesty to satisfy their 
cravings for power and glory. So, just as He spoke to them of the 
kingdom in figures of what is little and insignificant (leaven hidden 
in dough, a tiny mustard seed buried in the ground), in like manner 
He referred to Himself as the “Son of Man,” so that they might 
acknowledge Him as their Brother and at the same time recognize 
Him of whom Ezechiel, Isaias and Daniel spoke. 

By this title He sought to purify their messianic expectations and 
to suggest that He was the fulfilment of all the messianic prophecies 
of the Old Testament. He sought to teach us that if we are to do great 
things for Him we must be like Him, meek and humble of heart. 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD 
The last eight chapters of Ezechiel are obscure. They contain descrip- 
tions of the ideal temple and the new theocracy which the prophet 
saw in a vision. St. Jerome was baffled by their labyrinthine ways and 
as he read he was reminded of his endless ramblings in the net-like 
passages of the catacombs when he was young in Rome. 

The Jews studied Ezechiel’s carefully worded and wonderfully 
involved pictures, and on what they thought they understood, they 
fashioned much of their restored communal life when they returned 
to Jerusalem. Not only the liturgy of the temple owes much to the 
“Father of Judaism” but striking resemblances may be traced be- 
tween Ezechiel’s visions and the theophany of the Apocalypse. 

Here we can note merely two verses which have been made part 
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of our liturgy. The first refers to the Eastern Gate of the temple: 
“And the Lord brought me to the gate which looked toward the East, 
and it was shut. He said to me: This gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall pass through it, because the Lord the God 
of Israel hath entered by it” (44:2). 

The second refers to the cleansing waters that flowed from the 
temple: “And the Lord brought me again to the gate of the house 
and behold waters issued from the threshold . . . and all things 
shall live to which the torrent shall come” (47:1-9). 


THE EASTERN GATE 


Long venerated in Russia is an icon called “Our Lady of the Burning 
Bush.” Although the title comes to us from the Book of Exodus and 
is an allusion to the vision granted to Moses on Mount Horeb at the 
beginning of the liberation of the chosen people, the artist drew most 
of his inspiration from the Book of Ezechiel. 

Mother and Child are in the midst of a glorious star that is all red 
and blue and gold. Encircling them are angels from the prophet’s 
vision and the four-winged-figures of man and lion, calf and eagle. 
In the lower right-hand corner Ezechiel himself stands before the 
door through which no man will ever pass. This is “the gate that 
looked to the East” (Ez. 44:2) through which the glory of the Lord 
entered the temple and which for that reason is forever closed to men. 

No less an authority than St. Augustine explains in a sermon for 
the feast of the Annunciation that, from this symbol, we may learn 
that Mary was a virgin before, during and after the birth of her only 
Son. Since the seventh century Mary has been greeted in the East 
with the acclamation of the popular Akathistos Hymn: “Hail! Gate 
of hallowed mystery!” 

St. Thomas in one of his many references to this prophet approves 
of St. Augustine’s explanation. This same verse from Ezechiel is 
found in the Advent liturgy. It is recited at Sext on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. St. Jerome’s explanation is read at Matins 
on that feast. 


“VIDI AQUAM” 


During the Easter season the Asperges is replaced by the Vidi aquam 
which is sung during the blessing of the congregation before the 
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Sunday high Mass. An angel showed Ezechiel saving waters flowing 
from the right side of the temple and the torrent was a source of 
strength to all that touched its lifegiving streams. 

Jesus Himself has identified this temple for us. He tells us that it 
is His body, and the Fathers say that from the opening made by the 
soldier’s lance on Good Friday flow the waters of regeneration. 
These are “the torrents of mercy and grace” for which we give thanks 
in the preface for the feast of the Sacred Heart; these are the torrents 
of refreshment released by Christ’s death and resurrection. The 
paschal antiphon reads: “I saw water coming forth from the right 
side of the temple, alleluia; and all to whom that water came were 
saved, and they shall say, alleluia, alleluia.” 


MAN, LION, CALF AND EAGLE 
The four-winged figures seen by Ezechiel re-appear in the pages of 
the Apocalypse to the despair of artists and the delight of symbol- 
seeking spiritual writers. St. Irenaeus, a doctor of the early Church 
who was taught by the disciples of the Beloved Apostle, made use of 
these figures to illustrate his teaching about Christ. The winged man, 
he says, signifies the human nature of the Lord Jesus. The winged 
lion, the king of all beasts, proclaims His kingship. The winged calf, 
the symbol of sacrifice, denotes His priesthood. The soaring eagle is 
a reminder of the overshadowing grace of the Holy Spirit. Medieval 
craftsmen found a place of honor in their great cathedrals for these 
“meditations in stone.” 

Modern artists use the same figures in decorating our churches 
today. The symbolism most generally accepted is that of St. Ambrose. 
The Milanese bishop declared that each figure stands for an evange- 
list. St. Matthew is represented by the man, because the first Gospel 
opens with the genealogy of Jesus. St. Mark is symbolized by the 
lion, because the first chapter of the second Gospel contains the 
study of St. John the Baptist who came, roaring like a lion, out of the 
wilderness. The calf signifies St. Luke, because the sacrifice offered 
by Zachary in the temple is related in the first chapter of the third 
Gospel. The eagle signifies St. John, because the prologue of the 
fourth Gospel describes the divinity of the Son of God. 

Most appropriately this passage from Ezechiel’s vision forms the 
first lesson in the feasts of evangelists and apostles. 
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But what did the men who listened to Ezechiel make of it all? 
Archaeologists help us to answer this question. Their discoveries 
prove that the imagery of the prophet’s vision had a well-defined 
meaning at that time in the land between the Tigris and Euphrates. 

This vision was intended to show the Jews that all the attributes 
claimed by the Babylonians for their gods were possessed by the 
angels, Yahweh’s messengers. These figures showed that the angels 
were intelligent beings, this was indicated by the human face. Their 
home was above this earth, this was the meaning of the wings. They 
were strong and fearless, the bodies of the calf and the lion meant 
this in the symbolism of the Fertile Crescent. 


“SHALL THESE BONES LIVE?” 

During the “truly blessed night,” the night of the Great Vigil of 
Easter which, as Fr. Busch has written, is “the center of our paschal 
solemnities and the very heart of the Christian Mystery,” the Church 
for many centuries has read selections from the Old Testament show- 
ing that the history of the people of God is our own history, and a 
pledge of the truth of the divine promise. Twelve readings present a 
summary of God’s dealings with mankind. One of these prophecies 
describes the celebrated vision of Ezechiel (37:1-11). 

There are many meanings hidden in this passage which was so 
long a part of the Holy Saturday liturgy. The first meaning is given 
by the Holy Spirit through Ezechiel himself: the vision shows that 
after defeat and exile Israel will rise again, reborn through God’s 
power to a new life. 

The vision may represent an ideal abandoned, a hope long de- 
ferred, a heart’s desire that has grown faint. If we are tempted to 
despair let us hear the word of the Lord: “O ye dry bones, ye shall 
live . . . I will put My Spirit in you and ye shall know that I the 
Lord have spoken it.” 

T. S. Eliot has used this passage from Ezechiel on two occasions; 
once, as a symbol of death; once, as a symbol of life. In “The Waste 
Land,” he alludes to the scattered bones of the ego, the death that 
destroys all that was once dear. 

This symbol of fruitless degeneration is in sharp contrast with the 
image of fruitful regeneration that the same passage evokes in “Ash 
Wednesday.” The time is still that period of tension between dying 
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to the old and being reborn to the new. But in the second poem the 
soul’s choice has been made. Now the soul knows and accepts and 
welcomes the fact that death is the way to life. The moment has come 
when desires are not discarded, but they are purified, they are set in 
order, they are given new life. The moment has come when the 
answer to the question: “Can these bones live?” is clearly seen to be 
“Yes”; and a new life opens for us on a higher plane with a hierarchy 
of new and true values. 


EZECHIEL ANOTHER CHRIST 


The facts of Ezechiel’s life are as obscure as is so much of his proph- 
ecy. We know from Scripture that his wife died at the same time that 
he learned of the fall of the Holy City and that he continued to 
prophesy for seventeen years after that disaster. From the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, we know that his visions were held in veneration by 
the Jews of a later day (49:10f.), but we do not know on what 
grounds an entry in the Roman martyrology for April tenth relates 
that he died a martyr’s death, was buried in Babylon and that many 
pilgrims prayed beside his grave. 

Michelangelo placed a portrait of the pensive, stately, solitary 
prophet in the Sistine Chapel. Daniel Sargent portrayed him as a 
rugged fighter, a man of dynamic physical determination in the 
frescoes of the Boston Public Library. It is curious that he chose to 
reproduce Coventry Patmore’s features for this Hebrew prophet. 
But the description given by St. Isidore of Seville would probably 
have meant more to Ezechiel than any of these masterpieces. Isidore 
wrote: “Ezechiel is a figure of Christ Himself. This prophet was 
brought to a land of exile, there he taught his fellow exiles the truths 
of salvation.” 

To these truths Ezechiel was always faithful. The Lord, he never 
failed to tell his brethren, is unchangeable, the divine promises are 
to be trusted. For the fulfilment of these promises the prophet spent 
himself. With St. John (Apoc. 3:14) he would have welcomed “the 
Amen,” Christ, “the Witness who is faithful and true ; He who is the 
beginning of the creation of God.” However enigmatic are his p:ophe- 
cies we know that this is the lesson we are meant to learn. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan 
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THE YEAR’S LAST SUNDAY 


T IS our human 


way to relive the past in “memories that bless and burn.” And it is 
God’s mercy that happy memories are always more vivid than the 
memories of pain. We can be sad indeed at things “that might have 
been,” but far more intense and real are the treasured hours and 
days that weave the pattern of our joys. 

Like the Christ-pain, all pains are in some way the pangs of birth. 
The new life that is born, its infinite freshness and abounding crea- 
tiveness, become our joy. God made us that way to keep strong our 
hope, lest the gates of hell’s despair should prevail against our four- 
walled vision and our inconstant desires. 

But God made us also to consider in our hearts what meaning we 
have made of pains and joys, what we have done with all His gifts. 
And now the most important cycle of the most important of events 
brings us to asking ourselves what we have done with this past Sacred 
Year. 

From birth to crucifixion we have relived with Christ His con- 
tinuing battle against the prince of darkness. From beginning to end 
we have felt in our soul, actual and real and effectively transforming, 
everything that Jesus has done and goes on doing to save us, His sin- 
stained members. 

Through each sacrament received and each feast celebrated we 
have sought to be more and more cleansed and more and more one 
with Christ as prophet, priest and king. Christ lives on in us His 
Mystical Body and we live on in Him the entire Christ until His and 
our manifestation and final glorification on judgment day. 

And as Christ was “in the beginning” and became the “Word made 
flesh” and now reigns in heavenly majesty, so we in our creaturely 
way, rooted in the present earth, live as much by what is to be as by 
what has been. Just as we live a continuous physical life apart from 
the marked-off civil calendar, so we live an immortal spiritual life 
in time yet apart from it, in this world yet not of it. 

During this past Sacred Year that is now leaping from time’s grasp 
and will never be given back to us, what have we done in and through 
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and with Christ? What shall be manifested to the world on the day 
of Christ’s final coming? Has each feast day of the Christ-Yea 
brought us closer to Him? 


A past year of feasts that were considered only so many marks on J 


the calendar is really a year marked against us, because marked with 
wasted opportunities, lack of spiritual growth, graces abused and 
made void. Why did we fail to prepare properly for each feast? Was 
there a thorough sorrow for sin and a humble knowing of our need 
for grace? What acts of self-denial did we offer for our purification 
and for a greater responsiveness to God’s graces? Did we open our 
hearts by a longing for the special graces that God plans to give us 
on each feast? Did we meditate on the prayers and lessons and anti- 
phons of each feast? 

It is a time to consider with what “spiritual wisdom and under- 
standing” we have known and lived the will of God. God has “made 
us worthy to share the lot of the saints in light.” And His words “shall 
not pass away.” “Bearing fruit in every good work,” we can with 


hope look forward to His “coming upon the clouds of heaven with | 


great power and majesty.” 

Introit. With the introit song of hope in our hearts we face the 
full terror of judgment day as we meet it in today’s gospel. In spite 
of all the afflictions that will come upon the earth and into the hearts 
of men, the majestic Judge is the Savior, our Savior; He comes not 
only to judge the world but to manifest His final triumph over Satan, 
to right all wrongs, but also to unite all things in heaven’s final peace. 
If we die as Christ’s faithful members, we shall be among the elect 
and judgment day will manifest also our glory and triumph in Christ. 

With these thoughts of peace we begin today’s Mass. “The Lord 
saith: I think thoughts of peace and not of affliction: you shall call 


upon Me, and I will hear you; and I will bring back your captivity ¥ 


from all places.” The Savior’s majestic display of His victory and of 
redemption achieved is indeed a “blessing” upon the earth that, ever 
since Adam, has known the curse of sin and of Satan’s scourging. 
“Lord, Thou hast blessed Thy land: Thou hast turned away the 
captivity of Jacob.” 

Collect. Today we look out of time into eternity. By our vision 
of the great judgment we want to deepen our faith in its eternal con- 
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sequences. As we pray, we dare to call ourselves “faithful people,” 
for we do believe. 

But we want our faith to be kept alive and growing. ““Good works” 
are the proof of our faith and the fruit of our love. They are the way 
to deserve new blessings, for they prove we respond when God stirs 
our will. So we pray for the further urging of His love. “Stir up the 
wills of Thy faithful people, O Lord; that they, more earnestly seek- 
ing the fruit of good works, may receive more abundantly the gifts 
Sof Thy loving kindness.” 

Epistle. For the right fruit of good works and for a right prepara- 
tion for the final coming of the Savior, we need to know what is the 
will of God. To be “filled with knowledge of His will” and to stir our 
wills to doing God’s will is the way to peace, the way to thinking 

1God’s own “thoughts of peace.” 

The great obstacle to peace and to walking “worthily of God” and 
pleasing Him in all things, is having our own way, doing our own 
}will. Everyone else wants his own way, too, and the result is con- 
fusion and warfare. 

It is the one Holy Spirit, guiding us all from above, who keeps us 
in unity and peace. He gives us the “wisdom and understanding” to 
see that all things come from God and to see how, in reverence for the 
nature of every person and thing, they must be used to “walk worthily 
of God and please Him in all things.” How foolish to do our own will 
and bungle and destroy the very gifts of God! 

How shall we “walk worthily” as adopted sons of God and mem- 
Ybers of Christ? How shall we prepare for His majestic coming as 
Judge and for final eternal union? It is partly by prayer but partly 
¥also by applying “all spiritual wisdom and understanding” to “bear- 
ing fruit in every good work” — by embracing every opportunity to 
serve Christ in any need that cries out to our charity. 

But God is a Lover who wants not only to be served by an alert 
charity, but to be better known, so as to be better loved. It is part of 
pleasing “Him in all things” to keep “growing in the knowledge of 
)God.” For the sake of this growth, we relive in each feast the drama 
of His redeeming love. 

“Bearing fruit in every work” is not easy. “Charity in dreams is 
beautiful but charity in practice is a harsh and a terrible thing” 
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(Dostoevski). Through God’s glorious power we can however by 












“completely strengthened unto perfect patience and longsuffering” FF destt 
We need God’s glorious power if we are to continue our charity ip J) slaus 
spite of the dirty homes and clothes and seeming uselessness ani F) then 
occasional ingratitude we sometimes encounter. We need His ) one] 
strengthening power to keep a Christian joy in the unavoidable and fF) —_iIs 
the embraced crosses of our work and of living with other huma [) God 
beings. comi 
Gradual. “Growing in the knowledge of God,” we know that Jesu J) sorr 
is indeed our salvation. Each feast of the Christ-Year, worthily cele [> grow 
brated, makes His redemption in us more complete and His indwel- |} dead 
ing presence more intense and real. He dwells in us to save us. And} | tion. 
He will come at the world’s end to declare and be glorified in the “( 
salvation of His whole Mystical Body. en, t 
So we catch from the epistle our glad song of growth and deliver. | ) what 
ance and final inheritance. It is a song of praise for our triumphant | > abou 
Judge and Savior. “Thou hast saved us from our foes, and has | } pred: 
confounded those that hated us. In God we gloried all the time, ani} > Sc 
we praised Thy name unceasingly.” } the i 
Alleluia. As we face in today’s gospel the terror of earth’s lat | 7 and: 
days, we need to keep the glory and praise of God ringing through | 7 save 
our minds. It is our life line as we look up from the depths of our| § party 
human dependence and helplessness. it. 
But a creature’s very cry for help is a song of praise to the Creator, TI 
for the creature depends upon His Creator as the echo upon the § astra 
voice and as reflection depends upon light. To the “Light of life” who % die a 
came as Mary’s Son and who will come as the Father’s Son to judg) sudd 
the world, we cry, “Out of the depths I cry to Thee, O Lord; Lori, Al 
hear my voice.” ) But | 
Gospel. This gospel that ends our worship-year is a mirror to al |) Wind 
life. In its clean hard words are shadow and light, as well as the dying } nce 
of the old and corruptible that is like birth pains giving life to anew 9 Chris 
and eternal day. The beginning and end of the gospel (verses 15 to demr 
22 incl., and 32 to 35 incl.) refer to the destruction of Jerusalem. 7 and ¢ 
The rest refers to judgment day. 5 O 
A good reason for including both is in our Lord’s final word, 7 savec 
“Heaven and earth will pass away, but My words will not pass awa). } perm 
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Christ proclaims the absolute truth of His predictions. The awful 
destruction of Jerusalem, in which over a million people were 
slaughtered or died of disease or starvation (Josephus), was one of 


> the most frightful sieges in the history of the world. That surely proves 





3 
‘ 


> one part of Christ’s prediction. Shall we doubt the other? 


Is it not better to see in this and in all calamities the storm of 


God’s anger sweeping away all dead growth and preparing for the 


coming of new life? At this year’s end we level and clear away by 


) sorrow and penance and prayer whatever may hinder our strong 


growth during a new year in Christ. Only what is wrong and what is 


) dead by its separation from Christ need fear judgment and destruc- 


tion. 
“Of that day and hour no one knows, not even the angels of heav- 


) en, but the Father only. Watch therefore, for you do not know at 


what hour your Lord is to come” (Mt. 24:36, 42). This uncertainty 


) about the time of judgment day is also a part of Christ’s infallible 
} prediction. 


So we need to keep our Christian thinking straight, according to 
the inspiring Gospels, and be on the alert against the “false Christs 
and false prophets.” If anyone say to you, “Behold, education will 
save you. Science will save you. This social system, this political 
party will do it. This way of life is the only way” — do not believe 
it. 

They may even “show great signs and wonders, so as to lead 
astray, if possible, even the elect.” But only this is certain: we shall 
die and we shall be judged by how we have lived the Gospels ; and as 
sudden as lightning “will the coming of the Son of Man be.” 

All the tribes of the self-seeking and sinners will weep with fear. 
But Christ will send His angels to call His members from the four 
winds. He will free the ignored and hidden from the world’s indiffer- 
ence and the persecuted from the world’s cruelty. Loyal and alive in 
Christ to the end, we shall stand with Him as He judges and con- 
demns all the “false Christs and false prophets” of our time. “Heaven 
and earth will pass away, but My words will not.” 

Offertory. Out of the depths of disappearing years we cry to be 
saved for eternity. Out of the depths of corruptible things we beg for 
permanence. Out of the depths of confused and aimless living we 
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ask for order and purpose in our life. Out of the depths of hatred 
and faithless scorn we seek love. 

This is our prayer as we live and watch for the day and the hour 
that no one knows. “Out of the depths I cry to Thee, O Lord; Lord, 
hear my voice.” 

Secret. As the siege of Jerusalem was shortened for the sake of the 
Christians who were in it, so our world is spared its worst scourgings 
because of the fervent members of Christ who offer themselves as 
victims with Him in the Mass. Our Lady at Fatima promised peace 
if enough sacrifices and prayers were offered. Her Son died for all. His 
death is continued in the Mass for all, to “convert all.” 

Through the Savior offered in the Mass we pray to be delivered 
from all earthly selfishness that yet remains in us in spite of the past 
Christ-Year. We want to be filled with heavenly desires for a fuller, 
more fruitful Christ-life in the coming sacred year. “Be favorable, 
O Lord, to our supplications and, accepting the offerings and prayers 
of Thy people, convert the hearts of all to Thee; that being delivered 
from earthly desires, we may pass on to heavenly ones.” 

Communion. Since the Savior has given us Himself to be our very 
food, we can hope that He will also give us the grace we need 
through successive days to remain His loyal and alive members. His 
gift of Himself, shared divinity and nourishing humanity, strengthens 
our hope of being judged worthy of final glory with Him. As if to 
remove all doubts, He says to us, “All things whatever you ask for 
in prayer, believe that you shall receive, and they shall come to you.” 

Postcommunion. What we desire above all else is a favorable 
judgment upon our life of Christ-Years, so that what God has begun 
in us He Himself may perfect unto heaven’s perfection. Life is one. 
Our soul is immortal. We beg God to remove from it whatever has 
been corrupted by sin and the devil’s evil hand. 

“Grant us by this sacrament which we have received, that whatso- 
ever is corrupted in our souls may be restored by the gift of its healing 
power.” 

Charles M. Magsam, M.M. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


TWO BOOK | 
DON’T know what response “lay spiritual- 


ity” brings to the mind and emotions of the reader, but like it or not, 
as time goes on we shall hear more and more on the subject. There is 
no work in English, translation or original, that could be classified 
as an up-to-date manual of lay spirituality. However we are getting 
there. 

Two books have appeared recently on the subject, The Layman 
in the Church by Michael de la Bedoyere,'! and We Are Men by John 
M. Todd.? Both writers are English laymen. Both disclaim the role 
of theologian and any attempt to treat the matter definitively, never- 
theless their theology is quite orthodox and their insights penetrating. 

Count de la Bedoyere’s little book comes closest to be being a 
theology of the lay apostolate because of his reflections on the doc- 
trinal basis of the lay state. Todd on the other hand takes a different 
tack. He uses somewhat of an empirical method, not delaying on 
historical processes or doctrinal speculation. What are the problems 
of a layman as a husband, wife, father, mother, citizen, at work, at 
recreation, at prayer? How do these contemporary problems square 
with our life in Christ? For these reasons Todd’s book makes for 
easier reason without being less profound. It is the lecture versus the 
socratic method. 

Though the approaches of these laymen are varied, the most 
amazing phenomenon is their emphasis on the liturgy. It seems as 
though there is no longer any argument to the contrary. Any theology 
of lay spirituality must be anchored in the liturgy. In the area of the 
printed word an impressive list of references could be drawn up to 
further document the case. And even without this documentation or 
without the clear statement of Saint Pius X on the liturgy being “the 
primary and indispensable source of the Christian life,” the statement 
could be proved by a study of lay organizations in the Church. With 


*Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1955. Pp. 111. Cloth, $2.75. 
*Sheed & Ward, London. 1955. Pp. 194. Cloth, 7s 6d. 
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the new types of lay organizations the liturgy is a major plank of 
their spiritual platform. With the older types one can discern either 
stagnation or a shift from a strictly moral or juridic approach to a 
divine life-giving one. 

Nor does it seem to be a bandwagon movement ; the Holy Spirit's 
gift of discernment of spirits is at work, and besides, the thirty years 
of the liturgical movement should begin to be felt here and there. 

One might venture further and say that the future of Catholic lay 
organizations will depend on their basing their spiritual life on the 
liturgy. The protective or ghetto Catholic lay organization is on its 
way out, that is, the type that is patterned after its secular counter- 
part, the difference being in the prefix “Catholic” and baptism in the 
Church. The Catholic lay organization can no longer be a bomb- 
shelter, but a beachhead from which divine life is diffused — and the 
life line is the liturgy. 

With de la Bedoyere (the editor of the London Catholic Herald) 
the theological basis for a lay spirituality is the layman’s status as 
priest, prophet or teacher, and king. These are titles we customarily 
apply to Christ, bishops, and priests. In what sense does the layman 
share in these roles? 

The theology of the common priesthood is amply outlined for us 
by Pius XII in Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei. As an aside we 
add that retreat masters and religion teachers should explain this 
teaching. It is dificult to do much with it in a Sunday sermon or a 
passing reference here and there. It must be explained against the 
background of the Mystical Body and the Mass or confusion becomes 
confounded. 

There is only one person in a diocese who holds the office of official 
teacher of the Church. And priests in turn are collaborators of the 
bishop and with his delegation they speak for the Church. Yet lay- 
men are urged to take their place in the apostolate of the Church, 
which is another name for the mission of the Church. It is the mission 
of the Church to teach or evangelize. Can lay people participate in 
the teaching office of the Church? 

Indeed! And there should be nothing startling about the fact. 
Father Sigur of Lafayette, La., has written a canon law dissertation 
on the subject. He says: “In view of the priestly dignity of the laity 
St. Peter Damian urged laymen to ‘announce the virtues of Christ to 
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the world.’” Then in the train of Luther came the self-appointed 
preachers of the Word with the result that the Council of Trent had 
to apply the brakes. Now that the siege is over recent popes have 
been calling laymen to a more intimate cooperation with the official 
teachers of the faith. 

Fr. Sigur writes: 

Recent encyclicals of the popes have encouraged 
mutual instruction of one another by laymen in the organized aposto- 
late. This demands various forms of talks, speeches, conferences, dis- 
courses, discussions and exhortations by laymen in public. These 
forms of teaching, although not new in the Church, have undergone 
renewed emphasis, but equal insistence has always been placed on the 
need for at least a general hierarchical ‘mandate’ in order that lay- 
men might legitimately assume such teaching responsibilities in the 
Church. 


The ordinary day-to-day contacts of lay people with lay people 
demand a certain amount of witnessing or teaching in a wide sense 
for which no mandate is needed. The power is given at confirmation 
by the Holy Spirit “who gives us what to speak in that hour.” 

What about Joe Doakes sipping a short beer on his way home 
from work, or Mrs. Jones over the back fence or bridge table, or 
Mary Jones with the girls during a coffee break? Fellow workers, our 
neighbors, marriage, love, birth control and the like are subjects that 
are discussed in these places. Cannot lay Catholics participate in the 
tradition of prophetic utterance and be authentic witnesses of Christ 
in these situations? It seems to be a legitimate participation in the 
teaching role of Christ and the Church. Besides it would be a bit 
undignified for a bishop or pastor to fulfill his office personally in 
these circumstances, nor would he be as effective as one who “be- 
longs.” 

Somehow we have narrowed the teaching role of the Church to the 
pulpit and Catholic school. Yet only a minority of the world’s popu- 
lation will ever sit before a Catholic pulpit or in a Catholic school 
classroom. 

How about the layman’s participation in the kingship of Christ 
or the ruling office of the Church? We are by-passing the areas in 
which the layman is a ruler by virtue of his lay status as father of a 
family, builder of the city, and civic leader. In the temporal order 
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the layman shares directly in the rule of Christ the King, but can he 
have any share in the ruling power of the Church? 

There is a long tradition in the Church for a limited participation 
of the layman in the Church’s ruling office. In the early Church lay- 
men participated in the selection of popes and bishops and sat in 
Church councils. That is a matter of Church history and we are will- 
ing to leave it to history, but new ages bring new needs and thus call 
forth fresh forms. 

In discussing kingship it is not simply a question of ruling and 
being ruled, but while insisting on the distinction the keyword in the 
relationship is cooperation. The effectiveness of the Church’s mission 
in a lay or secular society will depend on the teamwork of priest and 
laity. One without the other will accomplish little. The priest, and 
the bishop for that matter, needs to listen to the layman if he is going 
to help him spiritually. 

Cardinal Suhard learned this in the last years of his life. He began 
to visit people in their homes, their kitchens — not to impress them, 
but to learn at their feet as a simple child. To priests and laity he 
said: 

My life as archbishop cloisters and cuts me off from humanity 
in its sufferings, hopes, sins and virtues. You must help me, inform me, 
make me know my people and meet them. How can I be the guardian 
of the city, the Good Pastor, if you don’t help me to know my 
sheep? Do you realize that you are responsible with me for my 
bishopric, my diocese? 

Was he not inviting the laity to participate with 
him in his rule? 

The type of lay organization wherein the priest-chaplain does not 
direct the meetings but sits and listens to the discussion augurs well 
for the kind of cooperation needed between priest and layman. The 
layman gives the priest the background of secular life, fills in some 
of the details, and thus provides an insight into lay life. Thus the 
priest is prepared to give his spiritual nuggets in a context that rings 
bells in the listener’s minds. The dialogue replaces the lecture, thus 
giving the priest the touch that can make eternal verities everyday 
realities. 

When there is this interplay between priest and people at this 
level there is no fear of encroaching of rights. On the contrary, where 
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we have lay organizations in which the chaplain is a mere functionary 
appearing only to give invocations or an occasional talk, and he is 
giving no individual spiritual formation to the members, there is real 
danger of a wall of separation and the consequent anti-clericalism. 

Teamwork between priest and laity is another way of spelling out 
a Christian community, and from this teamwork or community 
should come lay saints. De la Bedoyere has a sentence worth under- 
lining: “The saint springs from the fellowship of the Church — con- 
sider the history of the great religious orders — and the fellowship 
of the Church is the school for saints.” Our age should bring to the 
Church “Mr. and Mrs. Saints,” Saints William and Mary or Henry 
and Alice, lawyer saints, the counterparts of St. Thomas More and 
so on. Lay saints will not be the result of ill-fitting or “trickle down” 
clerical spirituality. 

One thing I would have liked both authors to have spent more 
time on is the community aspect of a lay spirituality. Both hold that 
ideally the parish is the community for the layman. Then both, each 
in his own way, admit how far removed the usual parish today is from 
being a community, and the difficulty of making it such in a lifetime, 
so that intermediary groups within the parish or beyond the parish 
are necessary. YCW, Pre-YCW, Cana lectures, and Catholic adult 
education schools are examples the Englishmen use. 

I would have liked a fuller treatment of the here-and-now realiza- 
tion of community in the life of one man, one family, or one parish. 
Really I should have no quarrel with them. They see the problem and 
have done a service in pointing it up. It is as much our responsibility 
as theirs to think out the problem and implement the thinking. A 
Christian society cannot be blueprinted. We stumble to its realization 
and always we are working on a provisional basis. 

Bedoyere in referring to the layman’s role in the Church repeatedly 
uses the expressions “fellowship in Christ” and “fellowship in the 
Church.” It is a neat way of wrapping up the idea that the priest 
and layman are together incorporated into one Body by baptism. 
There is no need to fear that the hierarchic structure will suffer. It 
has been sufficiently strengthened and stressed since the Council of 
Trent, so much so that the Pauline expressions, “members one of 
another,” “baptised into a single Body,” “united in mind and judg- 
ment,” are like refreshing zephyrs from another world. DJG. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


MEDITATING THE GOSPELS 


IME is running out. 
Approaching Judgment causes sober concern about our preparedness. In 
our trouble we cry to the Lord, and He hears us, saying : “I think thoughts 
of peace and not of affliction.” 


FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 
Summary: Blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, those 
who suffer persecution; for their reward will be great in heaven. 

Lord Jesus, it is always a joyous sight to see You in the midst of the 
multitudes. These people have come to You hoping for answers to the 
problems and mysteries of life. There are varying degrees of sincerity 
among them and of hope and longing in their eyes as they look on You. 
They will not be disappointed in their quest. In them the words of the 
psalmist will be fulfilled : “They that seek the Lord shall not be deprived 
of any good” (Ps. 33:11, gradual of today’s Mass). 

They look to You, and You feed them with life-giving words: Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, the meek, they who mourn, those who hunger and 
thirst after justice, the peace-makers, those who suffer persecution for 
justice’ sake, and in general, all who are reviled and hunted down for 
Your sake. “Rejoice and exult,” You tell them, “because your reward is 
great in heaven.” 

A great reward in heaven is surely good reason for rejoicing, because 
that is the only place where rewards endure. But the reward is not the 
only reason why all these people are blessed. They are blessed most of 
all because they are so like You, Lord Jesus. What You really do in 
these beatitudes is to describe Yourself. Looking at You, we see You 
as perfect poverty of spirit, perfect meekness, perfect mercy. Blessed 
will we be who so let You live and grow in us that we too will be poor 
in spirit, merciful, and pure of heart. It is You, Lord, who are marvelous 
in Your saints. 

And it is You who say to each of us: “Come to Me, all you who labor 
and are burdened, and I will give you rest” (alleluia verse). You are not 
talking here about physical refreshment, but of holiness, of Your pres- 
ence in us. You issue that invitation to us today from the midst of this 
festival Mass. 

We hear Your word, we come, and when You have gathered us to- 
gether, You and Your Church cry out: “Let us all rejoice in the Lord, 
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celebrating a festival day in honor of all the saints: at whose solemnity 
the angels rejoice and give praise to the Son of God” (introit). 

None of us can become saints without You. But we can come to You, 
we can rejoice in and with You, we can celebrate this and all the feasts 
of Your Church year. And as we celebrate with understanding and love, 
You gradually become our holiness; for there is nothing like worship to 
make us realize Your attractiveness and to make us open our lives to 
receive You. You are holiness, but You require joyous, celebrating, 
adoring hearts in which to take root and grow. We may not be saints 
yet, but the way is open to us: it is that of adoration and praise. 

Now I think I can understand Mother Church’s enthusiasm when she 
cries out: “Oh! How glorious is the kingdom wherein all the saints re- 
joice with Christ; they are clothed in white robes; they follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth” (Magnificat antiphon). Oh! How glorious are 
You, Lord Jesus: our hope, our desire, our life! 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: A woman touches Jesus’ coat and is cured of a hemorrhage. 
Jesus restores life to a young girl who has died. 

Lord Jesus, the bare words of the Gospels seldom reveal the intensity 
of emotion with which they were originally spoken. A man’s daughter 
has just died. Your evangelist simply reports his coming to You and 
saying: “Lord, my daughter has just now died; but come and lay thy 
hand upon her, and she will return to life.” A woman who is physically 
and financially exhausted after twelve years of hemorrhaging says to 
herself: “If I touch but his cloak, I shall be saved.” 

There is a sea of sorrow into which a person can be submerged by the 
misfortunes of life. “From the depths I have cried out to Thee, O Lord; 
Lord, hear my prayer: from the depths I have cried out to Thee.” How 
well do these words of today’s offertory fit in the mouths of the stricken 
father and the poor sick woman! 

You are never very successful in resisting such prayers, Lord. The 
woman reaches out to touch Your garment. Immediately she is healthy 
again. After twelve years! She will never forget Your words: “Take 
courage, daughter; thy faith has saved thee.” Yes, her faith has indeed 
been strong, but she knows in her heart that it is really Your love that 
has saved her; and for the rest of her life her restored health will remind 
her of the abundant gratitude she owes You for Your mercy to her. 
Ever after You will be present to her. 

But here You are at the ruler’s house. The hired mourners are in the 
midst of their concert of sorrow when You enter. It is all an act. False- 
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ness never has appealed to You. You tell them: “Begone, the girl is 
asleep, not dead.” They laugh scornfully, they know better: she is dead, 
and they are earning their fee. Then the ruler, the girl’s father, takes 
over and throws them out. You are with him, and in his heart he knows 
that they are useless; for he has faith in You who are Life that does 
away with the need for paid mourners who thrive on death. 

You are standing at the girl’s bed looking down at her body. You 
take her by the hand and lift her to Yourself. She comes along with 
Your drawing. She is alive! “And the report of this spread throughout 
all the district,” says St. Matthew. I am sure that the restored woman, 
the joyous father, and the little girl who had tasted death have more 
than a little to do with spreading that report. Gratitude such as they 
have never vanishes. 

Lord Jesus, in today’s introit You say: “I think thoughts of peace, and 
not of affliction: you shall call upon Me, and I will hear you.” All 
right, then, I do call upon You. Out of the depths I cry to You. Lord, 
hear my prayer. Do I have to have a dead daughter or a twelve year 
hemorrhage to know my sorry condition and my utter need for Your 
help? Isn’t it enough to be a weak sinner, wounded by mediocrity, and 
faced with the inevitable prospect of meeting You soon (I do not know 
when, You do) as my judge? “O Lord, grant that we may be de- 
livered from the bonds of sins, which by our frailty we have committed” 
(collect). 

Lord, open my eyes, increase my faith so that with the sick woman I 
may cry out to You present to me in Your sacraments and so willing 
to cure me: “If I touch but His cloak, I shall be saved.” You are the 
Master of life and death, of sickness and of health, now as You are in 
the scene of today’s gospel. Lay Your hand upon me, and I shall live. 
Lord, hear my prayer! 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Summary : Jesus compares His kingdom to a mustard seed —a small seed 
but it grows into a great tree—and to yeast that causes the mass of 
dough to rise. 

Lord Jesus, You say that Your kingdom is like a grain of mustard seed 
which a man takes and sows in his field. A mustard seed is the least of all 
the seeds, but when it is grown up, it is greater than all the herbs so that 
the birds of the air come and dwell in it. 

The idea You want to convey is that Your kingdom, Your Church, 
is a growing Church that is destined to fill the world. Surely history has 
borne out Your prediction, Lord. From that little seed that takes root 
in Palestine, watered by Your blood and that of Your martyrs, Your 
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Church has grown into a giant tree with branches reaching into every 
corner of the globe. 

There is tremendous energy and potentiality in this seed, Lord Jesus, 
and the reason is that You are the seed. You are one with Your Church; 
and there is no more holding back Your advance into the world than 
there is keeping You in Your tomb that first Easter morning. You are 
a great tree that is on its way to filling the earth. 

You are also divine yeast. Yeast in bread dough penetrates the whole 
mass and makes the dough rise so that when baked it is light and pleas- 
ant to taste. A small bit of yeast quickly transforms a large mass of 
dough. So do You want to penetrate and transform all men so that it is 
no longer we who live, but You who live and work in us. 

The trouble is that most of us are not exactly eager to have You 
transform us. For there is another leaven at work in us, a different kind 
of “yeast” with ambitions seemingly just as forceful as Yours. It is the 
leaven of worldiness and self-seeking, and it has all the advantages of 
modern propaganda on its side (not to. mention our own fallen nature 
which relishes its own gratification more than the moderation and mor- 
tification that following You requires). 

What are we to do in the face of Your truth? We have to decide 
which leaven is to form us — You, or worldiness. 

In my mind I know that the yeast of worldiness can destroy me, that 
its pleasures are of short duration; but I still continue to will a hazy 
kind of compromise between You and the world. In his fine book about 
You called The Lord, Romano Guardini touches on this problem. He 
speaks of Your demand that we not only consent intellectually to the 
correctness of Your teaching, but that we feel with heart and soul and 
with every cell of our being the claim of that truth upon us. 

This implies a realization of what we are as created beings who are 
“continuously receiving ourselves from Your divine hands” (p. 294), and 
it implies also and as a result that we yearn for that trust in You that 
will throw out fear — fear of the consequences of the decision that im- 
poses itself on our sincerity: the decision to give in to the demands of 
Your love on us and to return that love with the only gift worthy of 
You — our lives now and in the future with all their heartbreak, prayer, 
pain, illness and apostolic labor. 

Lord Jesus, You are the seed, You are the yeast. You are in Me. 
Think and will in me; grow in me, permeate me and consume the hesi- 
tancy and self-will that retard my transformation into You. “We be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, that we may ever hunger after those things by 
which we truly live” (postcommunion). 
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LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus describes the events of the end of the world and His 
second coming in glory. 

Lord Jesus, You started us off last Advent with a description of Your 
coming in judgment at the end of time; and now we end the year medi- 
tating on the same thing. You must think the last judgment an im- 
portant idea for us to consider. “Then will appear the sign of the Son 
of Man in heaven . . . they will see the Son of Man coming upon the 
clouds of heaven with great power and majesty.” You are this Son of 
Man. You who are my Savior will be my judge. 

We began last Advent by crying out, “Come, Lord Jesus.” You have 
come, and we have seen Your glory in Your birth, Your manifestation 
to the magi, Your miracles, Your death, resurrection, and ascension. 
St. Paul sums up the results of Your coming in today’s epistle when he 
says that Your Father “has rescued us from the power of darkness and 
transferred us into the kingdom of His beloved Son, in whom we have 
our redemption, through His blood, the remission of sins.” You have 
shown us how to live and, more than that, in Your Mass and Your 
sacraments You have given us the power to make those lessons effective 
in our life. 

Year’s end is always a good time for self-examination. I am a year 
closer to meeting You in death and judgment. Am I closer to You in my 
inner being? Do I seem more like You to others? Can they see You — 
Your thinking, Your attitudes, Your patience and charity and mercy 
—in me? Am I more and more aware of Your presence in me? The 
Christian life is supposed to be a slow invasion of You, Lord Jesus, into 
all aspects of my daily thinking and living. Now another year has 
passed. There seems to have been so little progress. I find myself won- 
dering. ... 

And here You are saying that I had better wonder. You are telling 
me that death and judgment could happen to me at any moment. I could 
go to bed tonight and wake up in Your presence. It is a matter of eternal 
life or eternal death. You have died for me, and You do not want to 
lose me. You want me with You forever, and if it is necessary to scare 
me into being prepared for Your coming in judgment, then let it be 
fear. But most of all, You want me to long for You and to love You 
and so to make myself ready to be judged by You. 

Remember how we started last Advent with talk about desiring and 
seeking You as the essential vocation of the Christian? Now that the 
year is over, I know how true it is. The saints and Your blessed Mother 
have taught me that, to say nothing of my own heart. The saints are 
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the really down-to-earth people, who see what is basic and essential. 
They desire You so intensely that they seem unable to wait. Death, 
judgment hold no terrors for them. They literally burn with desire to 
see Your face and be finally one with You. 

Lord Jesus, I do not yet have that desire. But desire, like love, de- 
pends on acquaintance. I do think that these meditations have made 
You more real to me. You have revealed to me Your passion for the 
Father’s will and His glory, Your all-embracing love for the poor, the 
diseased and the down-trodden. You have shown Yourself to me as 
the completely desirable One in my life. 

In the last analysis, I know that You are everything. But my desire 
for You is still so fiickle and so in danger of being swallowed up by 
taste for the fleeting and the unworthy; so I pray with all my heart: 
“Convert the hearts of all of us to Thyself, so that being set free from 
the greed of earthly pleasures, we may pass on to the desire of heavenly 
treasures” (secret). 

You are this treasure. My last word is this:I know now that without 
You I can do nothing — nothing, that is, except to follow Your Church's 
urging : “From the depths I cry to Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my prayer.” 
Come, Lord Jesus, for Thou art my God! 

Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE MUNICH CONGRESS 


HE Liturgical Institute of 
Trier organized the first German liturgical congress in Frankfort in 1950, 
when some seven hundred priests attended. It was on this occasion that 
four petitions were sent to the Holy See: the restoration of Holy Saturday 
service to the night time; evening Mass; mitigation of the eucharistic 
fast; vernacular epistles and gospels at public Masses. And it was 
decided to hold a second congress in five years time. 

The five years have passed, and the congress re-assembled in Munich 
(Aug. 29 to Sept. 2). There came to it one Cardinal, fourteen bishops, 
seven abbots, some fourteen hundred clergy and about a thousand laity 
who filled the great auditorium of the Deutsches Museum for the various 
sessions. It is worthy of comment that the Cardinal and nearly all bishops 
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and abbots were present at every meeting, and that the number of priests 
had doubled since Frankfort! 

At the opening meeting the Bishop of Mainz, one of the two members 
of the official Bishops’ Committee on the Liturgy, reminded his hearers 
that, during the intervening years, three of their four petitions had been 
granted not merely to Germany but to the whole Catholic world. The 
fourth petition had not yet been granted but neither had it been refused. 
He thought that the prospects for it were bright, and that it would be 
merely a matter of time. His remarks were greeted with thunderous 
applause... . 

An impressive feature of the meeting was the setting on the stage. Its 
centre was occupied by a great canopied throne flanked by a pair of 
lighted candles: on the throne was placed, open, a large and handsomely 
bound volume of the Gospels. Christ presiding, in the form of His word, 
over the assembly! Speakers occupied the rostrum at one side of the stage. 

Outside the auditorium, along both sides and at the back, was a large 
foyer with small tables and chairs; here, during the intervals, one could 
obtain good Munich beer, or coffee, and plentiful opportunity for mak- 
ing or renewing social contacts. This was valuable, as practically all the 
leaders of the German and Austrian liturgical movement were present, 
including many whose names are familiar to readers of WorsuHIP: Jung- 
mann, Wagner, Fischer, Schreibmayr, Bogler, Schnitzler, Hofinger, 
Pascher and all the rest of them. In addition it was good to meet again 
such old friends as Canon Martimort, Pére Doncoeur and Pére Gy who 
turned up from France, Fr. Lucas Brinkhoff and Fr. Boniface Luykx 
from the Netherlands, besides a few from Switzerland, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy. I met one priest from Canada, and two laymen from the 
U.S.A. but, alas, no priests. Doubtless they were all at Worcester! 

The theme of the Congress was “Liturgy and Personal Piety.” In a 
short article I cannot possibly give a digest of the various papers; I cannot 
now remember quite what was said by whom; and in any case the papers 
are sure to be published in book form later on, and can then be studied at 
leisure. But in general it may be said that the speakers treated, from 
various angles, the problem of communicating the liturgical spirit and 
outlook to the Catholic body as a whole. 

Fr. Jungmann’s address on “The Eucharist as the Centre of Catholic 
Piety” laid the foundation on which all others built; and the tremendous 
applause accorded to him was a testimony to his genius in picking out, 
from a mass of apparently uncorrelated facts of liturgical history, just 
those which — when re-assembled in his masterly fashion — would form 
a bold and clear outline of an astonishingly inclusive picture showing the 
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Mass as “the summit and centre of Christian piety.” The delicate balance 
wherewith he presented opposing viewpoints and the modest way in 
which he expressed his own conclusion were a delight to hear. Fr. Jung- 
mann is never guilty of overstatement; but his reasoning is so clear that 
it becomes all the more compelling from the very fact that it is put forth 
in such restrained terms. 

A session of particular interest was that at which Frs. Schreibmayr, 
Tilmann and Goldbrunner successively dealt with the connection be- 
tween catechetical teaching and liturgical piety. The first showed how the 
new German Catechism (an admirable production) laid the basis of that 
faith in the salvific work of Christ which finds expression in the liturgy; 
the second showed how the Catechism makes explicit provision for the 
children to understand and take part in the liturgy; and the third showed 
how the liturgy fosters, enlivens, and preserves into after-life that grasp 
of the faith which the children first acquired from their Catechism. 

It is perfectly clear that the new German Catechism has been planned 
and written with liturgical life constantly in mind; and those who will be 
so fortunate as to be brought up on it should take to the liturgy with ease, 
instead of having to adjust to it minds formed in a totally different atmos- 
phere of piety. 

Speakers at other sessions discussed how priests, in particular, could 
form their piety on the Mass and the divine office which so intimately 
concern them; and how the laity, whose present piety is so often centred 
on holy Communion, could bring themselves, with but slight change of 
emphasis, to enrich what they have by integrating it into the Mass. 

The final session was devoted to the formulation of petitions to be laid 
before the German hierarchy and the Holy Father. Many were sent up 
for the hierarchy, but I regret that I do not quite remember which of 
them were adopted, and which rejected as not quite expressing the views 
of the congress as a whole. Some were very interesting: for instance, that 
altar-breads should be made larger and thicker, more like bread and less 
like paper; that before all public Masses the faithful should be allowed to 
place their altar-breads into the ciborium to be taken to the altar at the 
offertory; that Mass facing the people should be less rare; that the people 
should make all the short responses at all public Masses, both on Sundays 
and weekdays; that no private Masses should be allowed on Church side- 
altars while a public Mass was in progress. 

It was unanimously decided, with vociferous applause, to lay before 
the Holy Father once again the fourth of the Frankfort petitions; but this 
time it was to be expressed in the words of Cardinal Lercaro at Lugano: 
“that the family of God in its liturgical assemblies may be able to hear 
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the word of God in its own mother tongue directly and immediately from 
the mouth of the sacred minister empowered with authority to com- 
municate it.” 

So many priests were at this congress that private celebration for all 
was out of the question. Wherefore there was a communal eucharistic 
celebration each morning in the Michaelskirche, one of the largest 
churches in Munich. The Cardinal was celebrant on the first morning, 
and different bishops on the other mornings. The altar was, of course, 
facing the people, and was placed in the front of the sanctuary at the top 
of the steps. One felt it might have been a more dignified structure, for it 
was rather obviously a large wooden table swathed in white sheets. 

The prelates occupied stalls on each side of the altar; many hundreds 
of priests, vested in albs and stoles, formed a hollow square in the front of 
the nave before the altar. At the centre of this square was a table bearing 
six empty ciboria with baskets of small altar-breads; also the chalice. 
Before Mass all the priests and laity who were to communicate approach- 
ed this table and each transferred an altar-bread to a ciborium before 
going to his place. During the singing of the offertory by the seminary 
choir the subdeacon came down to this table to bring from it the chalice 
and paten; with him went six of the priests in solemn procession, to hand 
the ciboria over the altar to the celebrant. At the Communion the priests 
received from the front and the two sides of the altar, approaching in 
three queues; the celebrant and two bishops distributed to them, while 
three priests went down into the nave to distribute to the laity. Through- 
out the distribution the choir sang the verses of Ubi caritas et amor while 
all sang the chorus. The official Communion-verse was sung just as the 
distribution ended. 

Both epistle and gospel were sung facing the people, and were repeated 
immediately afterwards in German by the sacred ministers concerned. 
The Benedictus was sung joined to the Sanctus, so that the great silence 
from Consecration to Pater noster was undisturbed. (From a number of 
references during the speeches at the Deutsches Museum it is clear that 
German liturgists lay great stress on this perfect silence when not even 
the organ may play. There is no doubt whatever that in practice it is very 
impressive). 

The common of the Mass was sung in plainsong by all present; in my 
opinion it would have been better unaccompanied, for it totally over- 
powered the organ which did nothing except to indicate (in the gaps 
between phrases) that the entire crowd had sometimes taken a pitch just 
below that of the organ. It was quite impossible to pull them up to pitch 
except with an organ of three times that power. 
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The congress was brought to a conclusion by a special service in honor 
of St. Pius X, whose feast was next day. This was open to the public who 
thronged into the restored Frauenkirche (Cathedral) in their thousands. 
I saw this Frauenkirche in 1946 and was appalled; it was a shocking 
sight — no roof, no windows, many pillars destroyed, some walls blown 
down— a scene of indescribable devastation. The Germans have 
achieved wonders in rebuilding it completely in only nine years, though 
it is not yet equipped with benches, has but a temporary altar, and much 
internal decoration needs to be done. 

On this final evening the absence of benches was a good thing, for 
more people could fit in. All were standing, pressed together like sardines 
in a tin. The nave, the aisles, and all round the ambulatory were packed 
—a colossal throng! When all took breath together one felt there was 
danger lest the walls be forced outwards; and when all broke out into 
“Nun lobet Gott in hohen Thron” the waves of sound were so powerful 
that one wondered whether the building might not be rendered roofless 
once again! To be in the midst of this immense and devout crowd 
thundering forth the praises of God in such beautiful words set to such a 
dignified melody was one of the most inspiring experiences I have ever 
had. It was worth going all the way to Munich for that alone! 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 


THEOLOGY ae 


N a small book entitled La Théologie 
Catholique au milieu du XX¢ Siécle (Casterman: Tournai) Roger Au- 
bert surveys the theology of the past fifty years, years which may be pro- 
phetic of what lies ahead. Though for the most part he limits himself to 
France, Belgium and Germany, what he has to say has relevance, to 
a greater or lesser degree, for America. 

Theology of today is characterized by two preoccupations: the desire 
for a more direct contact with tradition as found in the Bible, liturgy, 
and the Fathers; and a concern for better adaptation to the modern 
world, a concern which is manifested by theology of the laity, theology 
of earthly realities, theology of history, and by the re-thinking of ancient 
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theses in the light of the challenges of Marxism, existentialism, and the 
ecumenical movement. 

With regard to the Bible, it is recognized that during the last century 
it was considered more an object of study than a source of life. Biblical 
studies have reacted against this exclusive and exaggerated critical ap- 
proach. More and more the Bible is looked upon as a source of religious 
knowledge and of the spiritual life. This is, in part, due to the youth 
movements, particularly the Jocist, which emphasize meditation on the 
Gospels, while the Epistles of St. Paul were rediscovered by many priests 
and lay persons through the writings of Abbot Marmion. 

On the popular level this renewal gave rise to new translations of the 
Bible, and various books and magazines about the Bible. The greatest 
difficulty which the biblical movement met on this level was the men- 
tality of the laity. Since their catechetical instruction had been concep- 
tual rather than biblical, they lacked the broad synthetic view and the 
scriptural “keys.” Only with these could they unlock the meaning of the 
whole and grasp the significance of details. 

The scriptural renewal was felt in the field of dogma. Dogmatic theo- 
logians better understood the Scriptures, gave a larger place to scriptural 
considerations, and made better use of scriptural arguments. Works in 
theology of the New Testament presented theology in terms of the prob- 
lems with which the primitive community was concerned, which is more 
in keeping with New Testament mentality than the scholarly categories 
of the manuals. This method also avoids that stiffness in structure and 
content which is inevitable when the themes of St. Paul and St. John are 
forced to submit to the precisions of a later dogmatic development. 

At present the biblical movement on the scientific level has attained 
a new dimension which embraces all of the valid critical methods, while 
divorcing them from the philosophy with which they were identified in 
the nineteenth century. In the last decade three things marked the de- 
velopment of exegesis: greater freedom in the use of the historico- 
critical methods, and this with the explicit approbation of ecclesiastical 
authorities; the care taken not to reduce exegesis to a philological and 
archeological study, but rather concentrating on the religious message 
of the Word of God; the controversy which arose out of the emphasis 
placed on the message of God’s Word. This latter has to do with estab- 
lishing valid norms for determining a “sensus plenior” (a deeper, fuller 
sense) in Scripture in addition to the literal sense. 

Turning now to the liturgical and patristic movement, the period since 
the end of the first World War is seen to have been one of great liturgical 
activity. As is common with rapid developments, there were deviations 
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and exaggerations. Mediator Dei issued a clear warning, but also gave the 
liturgy the central place as “the integral cult of the Mystical Body.” 

The bishops of Germany and France were leaders in the liturgical 
revival. In Germany there was the episcopal conference at Fulda which 
took the initiative in obtaining the vernacular ritual. In France one of 
the most significant publications was the Directory concerning the Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments which the French bishops issued in 1951. 
This little book has been praised for its rich sacramental theology and 
its practical wisdom (cf. “A French Directory,” WorsHip, September, 
pp. 469-474). 

The Holy See’s approval is seen in Mediator Dei and in the conces- 
sions of a practical nature such as the vernacular rituals, the mitigations 
of the Eucharistic fast, the faculties for celebrating evening Mass, and, 
most important, the reestablishment of the Paschal Vigil. 

Spirituality has been revitalized by renewed contact with the official 
prayer of the Church. Bouyer’s The Paschal Mystery, already a classic, 
has shown what riches of Christian piety await those who give themselves 
to intelligent meditation on the liturgy. Preaching has, somewhat timidly, 
given evidence of liturgical influence. Catechetics, too, has been in- 
fluenced, and this both in the forms of presentation and in spirit. Men 
in the catechetical movement have insisted that the object of the cate- 
chism is more than the teaching of theoretic notions. Its object is also 
an introduction into the Christian mystery and the understanding of 
what it means to live with the Church. (The new German national 
Catechism is an excellent example.) 

Liturgy has contributed to theology in a positive way by suggesting 
new objects of study, or, at least, bringing to the fore forgotten aspects. 
In its turn the newly born “theology of the liturgy” has received more 
depth by the contributions of scriptural works on the Christian mystery 
in St. Paul and the symbolism in the Johannine writings. The theology 
of liturgy has concentrated on sacramental doctrines, but has recognized 
the necessity of combining this study with another, that of the concrete 
reality of the sacraments such as they are found in the liturgical rites 
of the Church and in the historical development of these rites. 

The Fathers are no longer treated as the graveyard in which one digs 
for apologetic bones. There is a new appreciation of the Fathers. Their 
formulations may be less precise and less clear than those of scholastic 
and modern theologians, but the Fathers possess an exceptional power 
of synthesis, an understanding of the inter-connection between the mys- 
teries of the divine plan, a vivid perception of the historic character of 
that divine plan. They teach us that it is not the purpose of revelation 
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to expound a theory about God, but to reveal a sacred History, the 
history of what God has done for man in the course of time, all of which 
will reach its consummation at the Parousia. This larger patristic vision 
of the whole is richer in religious values than the analytical and dialec- 
tical method of later theology. 

Though theology has to do with immutable truths, it is, to some de- 
gree, a creature of time and reflects the mutable preoccupations of its 
age. More than any other era, contemporary theology is aware of the 
needs of its day. The declared will of Catholicism is to transform the 
world. This is a reaction against “ghetto” Catholicism, which believed 
that the only way to protect oneself against the current of pernicious 
ideas is to devote oneself entirely to life within Catholic walls — the 
higher the better. 

Efforts were made to adapt theology to modern mentalities. Some 
limited themselves to vocabulary changes, for instance preferring to 
speak of liberation by Christ rather than redemption by Christ, since 
the former term holds a place of greater importance in modern theology. 
Others, not satisfied with vocabulary changes, want theology to teach 
the religious, spiritual values of truth, and not merely the truth. The 
Christian message (kerygma) is of its very nature “good news.” This 
trend is called “kerygmatic theology,” which is perhaps an unfortunate 
term : for its proponents do not intend a theology separate from scholas- 
tic theology, as some once did, but one theology that is both scientific 
and religious, both scholastic and kerygmatic. 

Because of the vitality of certain lay groups theologians have given 
doctrinal formulation to the layman’s function within the Church. The 
elaboration of theology of the laity has in turn been a stimulant to action. 
The laity can no longer be thought of as sheep who passively allow 
themselves to be “sheared and blessed.” Rather, in the words of Pius 
XII, the faithful are “in the first lines of the Church’s life; through them 
the Church is the vital principle of human society. . . . They are the 
Church.” The theological manuals on the Church, which formerly had 
much to say about rights and obligations of the Pope, bishops, and 
priests, but almost nothing about those of whom Pius said “they are 
the Church is the vital principle of human society. . . . They are the 
point out that the Church must act upon the world, and it is here that 
the lay person has a part to play. However, this is not an apostolate 
which is freely chosen, as some lightly imagine, but something that is 
imposed as the demand of baptism and confirmation. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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{T CAN BE a 
ITHIN the past year or so, I came 


across two identical answers in clergy magazines to the identical ques- 
tion: whether the words of the Canon (and the other “silent” parts) are 
not only to be pronounced with the lips, but also articulated. The answer 
was Yes. I suppose all sorts of interesting things could be brought up in 
this context : about the Mass being of its nature a public service, etc. But 
I leave that to the scholars. I would merely like to share with others the 
advice our retreat master this summer gave us on the subject, for I have 
found it useful. 

He insisted, rightly, that one of the really harmful scandals in the 
Church today, not excluding the U.S., is the hurried Mass: the death 
of devotion for the priest, and the despair of the good parishioners who 
would like to pray the Mass with their missals. Familiarity with the Mass 
| ordinarily tempts to speed. Even devout priests often do not realize how 
} rapidly they are celebrating. If they would force themselves, first of all 
to articulate so that their speech is intelligible to themselves, and secondly 
to read the prayers from the missal instead of saying them by heart, it 
i would not only slow them up properly, but it would also (especially the 
latter) fix their attention and lessen distractions. It has helped me; and, 
as the popular formula has it, “I have promised publication in gratitude.” 





LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors : — Rev. A. Bug- 
nini, C.M., is the editor of the Roman Ephemerides Liturgicae and pro- 
fessor of liturgy at the Propaganda College. His article will be the first 
chapter of a forthcoming book, The Simplification of the Rubrics: Spirit 
and Practical Consequences of the Decree of the SCR of March 23, 
1955, to be published soon by Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn. — 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan of Manhattanville College, Purchase, N.Y., is 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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co-author of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia, of which the second 
volume, on the Old Testament, has just appeared, and of several other 
biblical textbooks. — Rev. Charles M. Magsam, M.M.., is assistant novice 
master and spiritual director of the Maryknoll Novitiate at Bedford, 
Mass. — Rev. Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., professor of religion at St. 
John’s, herewith completes his Sunday gospel meditations. The series 
has met such favor that similar meditations on the remaining gospels 
of the missal are being added, to appear later in book form. — Rev. Clif- 
ford Howell, S.J., one of our Timely Tracters and author of Of Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice, though kept busy giving his liturgical “Layfolk’s 
Weeks” all over England yet finds time to write frequently for English 
journals. — Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., of the St. John’s religion 
faculty, contributes a monthly column to The Sign magazine. 


The December issue will be the beginning of our Volume 30: and 
some kind of anniversary observance is in order. In a magazine, this 
usually means offering the readers something special. We are happy to 
be able to announce something very special indeed: two things, in fact. 

Our esteemed associate editor Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel has agreed 
to contribute a monthly article on the liturgy and parish life, which we 
feel certain will constitute a landmark in modern writings on pastoral 
liturgy. Just fifteen years ago—our half-way mark, therefore —he 
wrote a series which he modestly insisted be entitled “Merely Suggest- 
ing.” At the time he had been pastor of Holy Cross Church in St. Louis 
only a few years, having spent the twenty previous ones as chaplain of 
the Precious Blood motherhouse at O’Fallon, Mo., where he succeeded 
in communicating his own understanding and love of the liturgy to an 
entire community of teaching sisters. The coming series will accordingly 
embody the pastoral experiences of nearly a score of years, and will 
no doubt enable our readers to infer why Holy Cross Parish has both 
internationally and nationally become famous for its liturgical life. We 
are all the more grateful to Msgr. Hellriegel for undertaking the articles 
because we know of the mounting pressure of his work. His apostolate is 
not limited to his parish: retreats, lectures, institutes throughout the 
country are multiplying. But these experiences too, we trust, will find 
their echo in his articles. 


The second feature of the new volume will be a separate section, of 
from sixteen to twenty pages, devoted to holy Scripture. Editions of the 
Bible are multiplying, and the faithful are urged to buy and read; yet not 
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nearly enough is being done to help them read with spiritual profit, espe- 
cially the Old Testament. The result often is discouragement, and the 
Book of Life is put on the shelf to gather dust. The response to Mother 
Sullivan’s articles has proved — if proof were needed — how gratefully 
competent help is welcomed. And in any event, after thirty years, it is 
about time that WoRsHIP pays more attention to the “second table” (cf. 
the Imitation of Christ) set for the faithful in the house of the Church’s 
liturgy: i.e., the table of the word of God. But more about this in the 
December issue. 

We humbly recommend our new venture to the prayers of our readers. 
If they think it a right move, one that may prove spiritually valuable 
for the Church of America, we ask that they call it to the attention of 
their friends — and suggest a subscription. (We would like to climb 
above the 10,000 mark during our thirtieth year!) 


Father Bugnini’s article in this issue should really be read in conjunc- 
tion with another, contributed by him to the June 18 Osservatore Ro- 
mano, in which he comments in some detail on the March 23 decree 
about the simplification of the rubrics. He writes: 

“(The decree) does not include all the parts of the liturgy which 
might merit reform, but only the easiest and most obvious items, with 
an immediately sensible effect. . . . A general reform will have to be 
based on clear and firmly established principles: although in a matter 
so varied as is our liturgy, perhaps it may even prove impossible to apply 
such principles rigidly. For the liturgy is not an uninhabited and open 
field on which one can draw the outlines of a new city. Rather, there is 
question of a ‘restoration’: of patient, delicate labor, performed humbly 
and prayerfully. For the liturgy is the praying voice of the centuries: it 
must speak to the souls of today and of tomorrow with the same vibrancy 
and immediacy with which it spoke to the Christian generations which its 
prayer-formulas created in ages past... . 

“The direct scope of simplification was to make the performance of 
the priest’s Hour-prayer more easy: to facilitate the prayer-recitation 
on which depends the heartbeat of the praying Church; to give a more 
relaxed breathing-tempo and greater serenity to her joyous voice. If the 
simplification results also, as a consequence, in a lightening of the daily 
duty, so much the better. In fact, such a lightening will in every prob- 
ability take place when the general revision will be promulgated, which is 
destined to give a new countenance to the structure of liturgical prayer.” 

The prospect that such a “general reform,” which had been asked for 
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by St. Pius X, might be realized in our own day was first given publicity 
by Fr. Bugnini himself in the semi-authoritative Ephemerides Liturgicae. 
In 1949, he published an article, “Towards a General Liturgical Re- 
form,” in which he summarized the results of a questionnaire sent to 
liturgical scholars and pastoral leaders of the world about the most de- 
sirable program of such a reform: of the breviary, first of all, but of the 
entire liturgy as well (cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae 63, pp. 166-184). The 
Easter Vigil and the decree of March 23 are the major steps thus far 
undertaken towards the comprehensive program, on which the com- 
petent Roman forces are now engaged. 


In his report on the German national liturgical congress, Fr. Howell 
speaks of only one “votum” or wish which that assembly, through the 
official episcopal liturgical committee, forwarded to the Holy See : name- 
ly, for the vernacular epistle and gospel in public Masses. However, the 
NCWC report, and Dr. Balthasar Fischer of Trier writing in Paulinus of 
September 18, state that the congress, after thanking the Holy Father for 
the Easter Vigil, likewise expressed the hope that the remainder of Holy 
Week might be restored along the same principles as the Vigil. 

Both of these hopes, it will be recalled, were also voiced by the meet- 
ing of Lugano in 1953. At that international gathering, two Cardinal 
Archbishops of France, of Paris and Lille, together with Cardinal Ler- 
caro of Bologna publicly associated themselves with the “hopes.” It is 
therefore not an idle hope on our part, perhaps, that the Munich congress 
may again, as the previous German congress at Frankfort, have fore- 
shadowed “the shape of things to come.” 


The current issue of Ephemerides Liturgicae (fasc. 3, pp. 271 f.) prints 
two documents issued by the Holy Office that are significant of the great- 
er recognition that is being accorded to the didactic role of the Scripture 
readings in holy Mass. The first, dated as long ago as July 20, 1948, 
grants the request of Bishop Harscouet of Chartres, France, that in 
solemn Masses, after the chanting of the epistle and gospel in Latin, the 
subdeacon and deacon respectively might be permitted to recite them in 
French, but adds: “provided they be merely read, not sung.” Under 
date of February 2, 1955, the same Holy Office in a letter to Cardinal 
Feltin extends this permission to the Archdiocese of Paris. In this latter 
case the privilege was broadened to allow of vernacular readings in other 
than the French tongue for the sake of non-French residents of Paris, 
“in order that the Christian faithful may the more readily be nourished 
with the divine word during the solemn Sacrifice.” 
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Our congratulations to Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., associate editor of 
WorsuiP and a past editor of Caecilia, on receiving the St. Cecilia Medal 
for his contributions to the field of liturgical music. The medal is a Boys 
Town award, and was conferred by Archbishop Bergan of Omaha at the 
third annual liturgical music workshop held at Boys Town the latte 
part of this summer. 

The World Library of Sacred Music, Cincinnati, publishes some of 
Dom Vitry’s more important contributions, among them his valuable 
commentary on the Liber, entitled Being at Ease with the Liber Usualis 
(187 pp., $2.25). It is a guidebook to assist choirs in feeling at home, 
both musically and spiritually, with the collection of chants used daily 
in the celebration of the Mass and divine office. In it Fr. Ermin achieves 
a happy balance between the technical form and the spiritual meaning 
of the chant compositions. 

The main divisions include: the ordinary chants of the Mass (Kyrie, 
Gloria, etc., responses) ; the chanting of the office (psalmody) ; the tem- 
poral cycle (Sunday and feast day propers) ; the Christian day (Vespers 
and the Little Hours) ; the common of the saints and dedication of a 
church; the common of the Blessed Virgin; the sanctoral cycle. 

Since the work is written especially for the seminarian, nun, or lay 
student of the Church’s sung prayer, many of the sections conclude with 
a page of work-projects covering the material of a particular chapter. 
His pupils at the annual Notre Dame liturgical summer schools and any- 
one who has read Dom Vitry’s several series of seasonal commentaries in 
WorsuiP will not be surprised at the penetrating liturgical insights, set 
down with loving care, that characterize every page of his helpful manual. 


An NCWC news report from England some weeks ago gave advance 
notice of the English translation of a book by the German canonist, Fr. 
Schamoni (already known in this country for his The Face of the Saints), 
in which the author studies the question of married deacons from the 
canonical and historical angles, and, in the light of present needs, espe- 
cially in mission areas, concludes to the pastoral desirability of reactivat- 
ing the diaconate. 

Readers of WorRsHIP may recall that H.A.R. treated of the matter in 
his June 1953 Timely Tract. He wrote: “If in a medium-sized parish 
with 380 to 400 families like the one I try to take care of, spread over 
six towns and measuring 30 by 70 miles, an aging priest had one or two 
helpers who, though unable to celebrate Mass and absolve sinners, could 
baptize, catechize, give Communion, preach, look after the young and 
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take office calls and administrative work, would it not mean that the 
people would have more service and their souls better care? Even if 
these men were married and had children? Even if they had not the full 
theological training a priest needs?” 

Fr. Reinhold described this as a dream which he did not expect to see 
realized in his lifetime. But in those countries where the lack of priests 
presents a critical problem — in mission lands, in East Germany, etc. — 
his “dream” has for some years been stirring eager hopes, and much dis- 
cussion, by and large favorable. (Incidentally, it is interesting to specu- 
late whether the percentage of American Catholics would now be appre- 
ciably higher if there had been persons lawfully ordained to baptize, to 
preach and administer holy Communion to the many early Catholic 
immigrants to priestless areas.) 

Nor are pastoral needs the only consideration. Cardinal Newman in 
1850 wrote to J. S. Northcote: “It has fretted me ever since I was a 
Catholic, that so little use was made of married converts, like Anglican 
clergymen, who, I have said, and truly, viewed together have an amount 
of talent, which the unmarried clergy converted have not” (quoted here 
from the London Tablet, August 6, 1955, p. 139). Four years earlier, in 
a letter to another friend, he expressed his great satisfaction that the 
Congregation of the Propaganda seemed disposed to grant minor orders 
to such convert married clergy, so that they might make use of their 
training and continue at least partially to carry out the duties of ministry 
to which many of them are convinced God has called them. 

From the economic standpoint, too, a married diaconate would lessen 
difficulties that now often loom in the way of a prospective clergyman 
convert. And it would be a less “drastic” solution than a married priest- 
hood — which Rome has in our day already granted by way of exception. 

But it seems to us that the strongest argument is the theological one. 
The diaconate, according to practically unanimous theological agree- 
ment, is one of the “three grades of sacred ministry” of divine institution. 
The deacon is the link between. the altar and the people — and not only 
in the sanctuary. Yet in practice this major order has become reduced to 
the formality of a preparatory step to the priesthood and is playing 4 
negligible role in the actual ministry : and if it is of divine institution, is 
the divine intention being fulfilled? 


At the natonal Liturgical Week of Worcester, Bishop Waters, president 
of the Conference, and Bishop Wright, newly elected to the Board of 
Directors, both urged the need of regional meetings, interdiocesan or 
diocesan, in order that the liturgical apostolate might strike firmer roots. 
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To the Bishop of Superior, Wisconsin, the Most Rev. Joseph J. Anna- 
bring, belongs the credit of having organized such meetings in a manner 
calculated to reach effectively an entire diocese. Four “Liturgical Insti- 
tutes” were held on successive days, September 26-30, in four centrally 
located towns. The Bishop himself stated the liturgical “program for the 
diocese” at each meeting. In the forenoon and afternoon, separate ses- 
sions were held for priests, sisters, organists and choir directors, and the 
laity, and in the evening a general session for all, concluding with Com- 
pline. Msgr. Hellriegel of St. Louis and Fr. Foran of St. Paul assisted 
local speakers with the program. Schools, both elementary and second- 
ary, were closed for a day, to give sisters and lay teachers an opportunity 
of attending their respective sessions. In a pastoral letter, the Bishop 
had warmly invited choir members and directors and the faithful gen- 
erally to take part. All the clergy were expected to be present, since the 
Institutes substituted for the fall deanery conferences and the junior 
clergy examinations. In his letter Bishop Annabring quoted a recent ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII: “We note with joy that in many dioceses there 
have sprung up special liturgical institutes, that liturgical groups have 
been established, and that diocesan or interdiocesan rallies on liturgical 
matters have been held.” It would seem that Superior has given the coun- 
try a pattern that deserves imitation as well as praise. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE STORY OF A PARISH 


To the Editor: — About four years ago our parish was cut off from 
one of the larger parishes of our city. From the very first we could see 
that the people were vaguely hungering for something more than they 
were actually receiving from holy Mass. Being introduced to the dia- 
logue Mass at one of our clergy days of recollection and through 
reading WorsHIP, we decided that this was the answer that would solve 
the problem of passive and disinterested attendance at Sunday Mass. 
We decided to be “fanatical” or “queer,” as our confreres jovially 
quipped. After carefully preparing the altar boys, school children, 
women’s and men’s societies at their meetings, passing out the phonetics 
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for the Latin Gloria and Credo, and preparing an altar boy who could 
read the proper parts of the Mass, we started with only one of the regu- 
lar Sunday Masses. 

Much objection was raised to this “innovation,” this “Gospel Hall” 
technique, and a number of parishioners threatened to go elsewhere for 
their spiritual nourishment. It is important to note that the strongest 
objections came from the least expected quarters — from the “pillars” 
of the church. However, after only two months it was quite common 
to hear compliments about the active participation in the Mass, even 
from those who at first so strongly opposed it. “I really get more out 
of Mass”; “I feel as though I have not attended Mass when I go else- 
where with a silent congregation”; “I am beginning to get on to the 
Latin”; “Our children are no trouble at Mass now”; “I understand the 
Mass much better now, and the time goes so fast”; etc. 

Very soon after this, we introduced the sung Mass to the congrega- 
tion. Meanwhile the Sunday early Mass remained “free for all” — for 
those who “did not want to be disturbed,” who wanted to “say their 
prayers in peace and without distraction” — for those who did not 
realize that the Mass is a public social act of worship. We did not 
encourage active participation at this Mass; but before long we could 
hear the growing rumble behind us, of people who wanted to share 
actively in this Mass too — they began responding to the prayers at the 
foot of the altar, and praying the Gloria and Credo with the priest. They 
had an especially difficult time remaining silent during the English 
offertory prayers and the prayers before Communion. So at last we 
have acceded to the wishes of the congregation and allowed them to 
be active in every holy Sacrifice. 

It is interesting to note that those who were so opposed in the begin- 
ning are now the best supporters of active participation. Active parti- 
cipation has, in fact, paid big dividends, both spiritually and materially. 
Of course we have instructed in season and out. The people now really 
offer up the holy Sacrifice and draw conclusions for other areas of their 
life: e.g., their spiritual energies are finding expression in Christian 
Family, Christian Students and Christian Workers groups. Our parish 
spirit and cooperation and our weekly sacrificial offerings have greatly 
increased. I believe it can be safely said that an understanding active 
participation in the Mass in any parish will result in a better parish 
spirit — and increased offertory collections. 

The complaint that was often voiced in the beginning: “If the Holy 
Father wants it, then what about the other parishes?” is never heard now 
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The parishioners know they have a good thing — and they thank the 
Holy Father — they thank WorsHIP. So does their pastor. 
Sarnia, Ont. Rev. A. Nolan 


RESEARCH OF UN-LITURGY 


To the Editor: — Recently, while trying to catch up on different maga- 
zines, 1 came across a letter to the editor of Caecilia from a very angry 
correspondent. He was indignant about “liturgical fanatics” — among 
whom he included sisters who burst into tears when forced to play 
“Good Night, Sweet Jesus” and similar well-loved songs. It really was 
a call for the ecclesiastical police or a “full-fledged investigation” of 
liturgical subversion, an appeal to the hierarchy to stop the liturgists. 

But are the poor singers of “black list” hymns really a frightened little 
minority cornered by a mob of liturgists using the “White List” for 
swords? Is orthodoxy at stake? Is all pastoral hesitation and “popular” 
resistance melted away by the rays of favor streaming from high places 
on liturgists and vernacularists? 

Joking aside, and keeping things in their right proportions: the oppo- 
site is patently true. Even papal pronouncements and constitutions are 
widely ignored — to which treatment such documents are accustomed, 
even from people who pledge more loyalty than demanded of them. 

We do have a major problem: our so-called popular devotions, our 
novenas, our prayerbooks and leaflets, our pious practices and stories 
in schools and convents are not made of the same “ideological cloth” as 
the liturgy. That does not mean that there is no room for both: for, 
as Mediator Dei points out, there could be a fruitful interplay between 
them. 

Liturgy — its history, its dogmatic, ascetic, spiritual and moral con- 
tent— has been under the microscope for years, for centuries. It has 
been reformed and is now being reformed. It has been promoted for 
the wrong and, thank God, now for the right reasons. It has been sifted, 
criticised, distinguished, classified. 

Who has ever done the same scholarly investigation of our popular 
devotions, except for smaller details? What is their ethos? Why are 
they called popular? Because they are liked by, spring from, are lowered 
down to the people? What are their true merits seen under the micro- 
scope and macroscope of centuries, in terms of conformity with dogma, 
moral and asceticism? Do they too have foreign ingredients? Why, 
€.g., do some of them use salesmanship copied from ad men? 

All this should be systematically studied by looking at facts, at the 
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record, at Scripture, at “systematic” theology. Our Good Friday liturgy 
sprang from local Syrian popular devotion — and yet how different it is 
from one of the “Planctus Mariae” of Bernard’s day or from St. Alphon- 
sus Ligouri’s stations. It is not all just because of a different age, because 
man remains basically the same (cf. Van der Meer’s brilliant St. Augus- 
tine as a Pastor). How different in spirit is the Easter Vigil from noc- 
turnal adoration! 

As I raised my voice in Denver in 1946 for a vernacular society, so 
now I raise it for a department of “Un-liturgical Studies,” summer 
schools of un-liturgy. This is an appeal to send me all the prayerbooks, 
programs, posters, articles (clipped, please, with date and name of 
journal), sermons, letters to editors that deal with extra-liturgical piety 
and devotions. And yes; hymns, too. I'll spend a few years analysing 
them. 

St. Joseph’s Church 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . It is with the greatest pleasure and gratitude that I renew my sub- 
scription to WorsHIP. It is a light for better Christian living, and a source 
of constant encouragement and hope. 

Pittsburgh Mr. S.G.W. 


. . . Prayerful best wishes for your publication. It fights the good fight 
and does so without being pugnacious, though heaven knows there is 
often abundant reason for becoming impatient. WorsHIP is looked up 
to by the priests in our monastery, and our young theologians are much 
interested. But it’s been a slow, hard pull, and we’re not really there 
yet. Not infrequently some of its articles are read in the refectory. 
We particularly appreciate Mother Sullivan’s series on the Old Testa- 
ment books. . . . 

Pennsylvania Rev. S. 


. . . You may be interested to hear that the hitherto rather conservative 
diocese of Aberdeen has now become the front line of the liturgical 
movement in Britain, at least in dialogue Masses. Most of the younger 
priests have introduced it in their parishes. . . . In our own, the female 
quartette which reigned supreme for more than a quarter of a century, 
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and given us “sacred concerts” on Sunday mornings, now performs only 
at Benediction. It is astonishing how the congregation, few of whom 
are what might be called as of the “intelligenza” class, have picked up 
the Latin. Some weeks ago I attended a celebration in a neighboring 
parish, at which thirty of the diocesan clergy and all the congregation 
edified even themselves by the heartiness of their responses. . . . 

Scotland Mr. N. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS FOR EVERYMAN. By Rev. James R. Anderson. Cardijn Books 
(2731 San Diego Avenue), San Diego 10, California. 1955. Pp. 69. Paper, $.45. 

The problem about Eddie which has been aired pro and con in recent 
issues of WoRSHIP might be closer to solution if both Eddie and his 
friend were to read this booklet and pass it on to those like Eddie who 
have difficulty in understanding and appreciating the Mass.? The author 
treats of the Mass in simple, “down to earth” language, giving a happy 
emphasis to its sacrificial aspect, stressing the Mystical Body through- 
out, and offering an explanation of and meditation on the action and 
prayers of the holy Sacrifice. 

Intended for lay people and dedicated to lay apostles, the booklet 
succeeds in establishing a vital link between the Mass and daily modern 
living. Typical of its pointed meditations is the one which lingers over 
the prayer “Deliver us . . .” after the Our Father: “Deliver us from 
all evil, but especially deliver us from the evil of greed created by high 
pressure advertising. Deliver us from greed for money. Deliver us from 
greed for fancy clothes. Deliver us from greed for shiny new automo- 
biles. . . . And at the same time we will be delivered from debt!” 

Very probably Eddie will understand such language as this and may 
even learn that all of life is to be the living of the Mass. Illustrations, 
which are lacking in this present edition, might have made it even easier 
for him. But even without them, the booklet is an opportune answer to 
Eddie’s Friend’s plea for a presentation of the Mass in words that would 
help Eddie come to know it and love it. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 


* As a matter of fact, a lady from California sent us her copy, asking that 
it be forwarded to “A Friend of Eddie.”—Ep. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST, as the Basic Principle of the Spiritual 
Life. By Friedrich Jiirgensmeier. Translated by Harriet G. Strauss. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. 1955. Pp. xxi-379. Cloth, $5.00. 

Thanks to Sheed & Ward this classic is available again in our country. 
Published originally in German within a year after the author’s un- 
timely death (1938), it was soon translated into English and published 
by The Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee. On September 10, 
1947, the latter advertised that the book was being formally withdrawn 
from the market. “The decision to do so was prompted by a comparison 
of this work with the recent encyclical of Pope Pius XII, ‘Mystici Cor- 
poris.’ Jiirgensmeier’s book was found to be at variance with current 
papal definition of the Mystical Body of Christ. Though the work did 
have a distinctive theme and real merit, the defects were so interwoven 
into the general treatment of the subject that all copies in our stock room 
have been destroyed.” 

Shortly thereafter the present reviewer wrote Bruce, asking on whose 
authority such a drastic decision was made. The answer was noncom- 
mittal. How ill-advised Bruce was is apparent in the present revision 
under the “Imprimatur” of Archbishop Cushing. A fairly close compari- 
son of the first quarter of the two editions—the Biblical-Dogmatic 
section, which was mainly attacked by critics — reveals the following 
statistics : the new edition omits one sentence, one clause and one phrase; 
it adds two paragraphs (from the encyclical), two sentences, one phrase 
and two words; it clarifies or changes the wording of three sentences, 
two clauses, two phrases and four words. These are of course substantial 
or doctrinal changes, but they hardly warrant the extreme measures 
adopted by Bruce: slight revisions could have taken care of them, and 
no reflection cast on the author. For the rest Sheed & Ward have re- 
edited and reprinted the text completely and most attractively. 

Most of the above changes are no more than clarifications aimed at 
avoiding whatever might smack of pantheism or false mysticism. The 
only real objection to Jiirgensmeier’s book was his stand on the member- 
ship of the Mystical Body. The defect has been remedied by quoting 
the pertinent passage from the Pope’s encyclical. The present reviewer 
is not at all convinced that the author was entirely wrong on the sub- 
ject, let alone heretical, as his original text is patient of orthodox inter- 
pretation. But even granting that he was in error, the fact that he wrote 
before the encyclical should have absolved him from all condemnation, 
ecclesiastical or lay. One thing is certain, his book suffered no ban in 
Europe. 

The remaining three quarters of the book are given over to an expo- 
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sition of its sub-title. Herein lies the book’s “distinctive theme and real 
merit.” Nothing need be said about it in this review, as the work has 
established a solid reputation, one that has not yet been eclipsed or 
surpassed. If anything, the new revision adds to the value of the book 
by frequent interpolations from the great encyclical on the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Marian College, R. P. Bierberg, C.PP.S. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MARRIAGE. By Monsignor J. D. Conway. 
Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1955. Pp. xi-322. Cloth, $3.75. 


Monsignor Conway has been answering questions for some nine years 
in a weekly column of The Catholic Messenger of Davenport, Iowa, 
one of the most forward-looking of Catholic newspapers today. In this 
volume he has assembled for the first time some of the most frequently 
recurring questions about marriage. 

Perhaps it is the question-answer technique which makes it hard to 
lay aside this book after reading a first sampling. Msgr. Conway is never 
one to beat around the bush or live in the clouds of unreality. He is 
almost disconcertingly practical and by his deft and witty handling of 
topics he takes the sting out of hard and uncompromising answers that 
must necessarily be given. As the foreword puts it, “he writes with a 
smile.” 

Although notably free from the usual deficiencies of question-answer 
books, the present volume does seem deficient in that very little is said 
about the sacrament of marriage and the meaning of marriage in the 
light of Christ and His Church. But then, perhaps, people don’t ask such 
questions about marriage. 

We suggest a further collection by Fides of Monsignor Conway’s 
answers on other topics, such as labor and social justice. 

St. John’s Abbey Eric R. Buermann, O.S.B. 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND PERFECTION. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by E. Hayden, O.P. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1955. Pp. 208. Cloth, $3.00. 


Thomistic thought on the priesthood and perfection undoubtedly 
provides a wonderful skeleton for a dogmatically sound and helpful 
book for priests. But to be truly pertinent and meaningful it must be 
applied to the modern priest and his life and problems. The present 
volume does not do that; its applications are remote and out-of-touch 
with the contemporary priest, his needs and trials. Other books have 
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been written for priests about their vocation which are solid and orthodox 
and, what is more rare, pertinent ! Among others, Cardinal Suhard’s pas- 
torals, and Josef Sellmaier’s The Priest in the World Today. 

St. Anselm’s Church, Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


New York, N. Y. 


SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Vol. I: Sacraments and Worship. 
Liturgy and Doctrinal Development of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucha- 
rist. Edited with Commentary by Rev. Paul F. Palmer, S.J. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. xv—228. Cloth, $4.75. 


This volume deserves a most hearty welcome both in its own right 
and as a sign of the trend of theological thinking today. Speculative 
theology is apt to become a lifeless, overcomplicated structure of syllo- 
gistic subtelties unless it constantly looks to its foundations in positive 
theology. The present day concern for “the sources,” for the essentials 
and for the living tradition not only of the West but of the universal 
Church, is therefore heartening evidence of new vitality. And the fact 
that this first of a projected series of six volumes deals with the sacra- 
ments of initiation, with the fundamentals of Christian living, would 
seem indicative of the new interest in sacramental theology that happily 
characterizes our times. 

A book such as this—and the next in the series, on the remaining 
sacraments — has long been overdue also as a standard reference work 
for the liturgical apostolate in English-speaking countries. Quotations 
from recent papal documents have an undoubted importance. But some 
grasp of the tradition of the centuries is requisite to develop a sense of 
perspective and a scale of values. Else the excitement of a new insight 
may easily lead into byways. 

Fr. Palmer’s statement of purpose is significant: “In selecting the 
documents which illustrate the sacramental principle and its application 
to the Eucharist our controlling interest has been the needs of Catholics: 
to deepen their appreciation of the Mass and to make them ever more 
conscious of the active role that Christian tradition has assigned to them 
in its celebration. . . . Encouraging to those who look for an ultimate 
Protestant-Catholic accord is the willingness of many Protestant theo- 
logians to reassess in the light of Christian tradition the sacrificial aspect 
of the Eucharist. What was anathema to Luther and Calvin, and an 
abomination to Cranmer, is being studied today not only with sympathy, 
but, in many instances, with deep understanding. To assist such study 
and understanding is a second purpose of this collection of documents” 


(pp. viii—x). 
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The texts are listed under five topics: 1) the early rites of initiation; 
2) the early eucharistic liturgies; 3) the sacramental system; 4) the 
Eucharist as a sacrament; and 5) the Eucharist as a sacrifice. Within 
this framework they are arranged chronologically: in the first two sec- 
tions, up to the eighth century, when the Roman liturgy had become 
relatively stabilized ; in the other three, from the beginnings up to Medi- 
ator Dei. Fr. Palmer has also wisely included key documents of the Re- 
formers, to point up contrasts, and has added brief but expert introduc- 
tions and commentaries. 

Such a topical division has its merits, but also its perils. Chief among 
the latter is that of imposing, perhaps unwittingly for apologetic reasons, 
later categories and foci of thought upon earlier periods. Texts are as- 
sembled to make a particular point, instead of allowing them to speak 
for themselves : and as a result, interested non-Catholics are put on their 
guard, while Catholics will not be helped to discover the (often) fuller, 
richer content. Perhaps the standard procedure, of e.g. Denziger, of pre- 
senting all relevant texts chronologically and then exploiting them by 
detailed and careful topical indices (the present volume’s index could 
be improved) would have been preferable: especially for the centuries 
until Paschasius Radbert. It would at all events eliminate the necessity 
of fragmentizing texts, and of duplications. 

Some instances. The Eucharist in earliest centuries was above all the 
great sign of unity: it presupposed unity of faith, and created and deep- 
ened the bond of community living with Christ. The Didache, Clement, 
St. Ignatius of Antioch frequently, Justin— and not only Chrysostom 
and Augustine, later — all think along these lines. This emphasis, inci- 
dentally, besides being important for Catholics today, would likewise 
be of the utmost interest to ecumenical minded non-Catholics, who are 
beginning to appreciate again the role of the Eucharist as constitutive of 
Church unity (cf. recent Faith and Order meetings). Again, the “mo- 
ment of Consecration” problem should not be read back into centuries 
when it was not adverted to (pp. 140-141). For nearly a thousand years, 
at least in the West, the entire eucharistic prayer was regarded as con- 
secratory and hence it was a matter of indifference whether the epiclesis 
took place before or after the words of Institution. The question of the 
precise moment arose only from other theological preoccupations, such 
as that of the Real Presence. 

As very early evidence for the sacrificial character of the Eucharist, 
Didache 14 and Ignatius’ letters To the Ephesians 5,2 and To the Tral- 
lians 7, 2 might have been cited. Serapion is several times written 
Sarapion. Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Mystagogical Catecheses are a rich 
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vein that was left untapped. The English phrase “likeness of sorts” isa 
needless weakening of St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s insistence on our burial 
and resurrection with Christ by means of an imitative (sacramental) 
sign (p. 15). Etc. 

But these are very minor points, and cannot weigh in the balance of 
our gratitude to Fr. Palmer for a magnificent tool of theological and 
liturgical formation. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey L. Diekmann, O.S.B. 


DIE MESSE IN DER BETRACHTUNG (The Mass Meditated). Vol. I: 
Canon and Consecration. By Rev. Theodor Schnitzler. Herder, Freiburg, Ger- 
many. 1955. Pp. 296. Cloth. 


Reading Jungmann’s The Mass of the Roman Rite, one cannot help 
but stop every now and then to transform the historical truth into a 
loving meditation. One spontaneously feels the need to proceed further, 
to “realize” and make fruitful for one’s own spiritual life what history 
offers for our consideration about the “tremenda mysteria” of the Mass. 
This need has found an excellent and adequate answer in Schnitzler’s 
short meditations which — according to the author’s intention — wish 
to be a devout, contemplative commentary on Jungmann’s great work. 
Schnitzler intended — and succeeded very well —to present the fruits 
of historical study in such a way that he who prays may have more 
profound and spiritually profitable insights into the meaning of the 
texts (p. vii). 

This little book is addressed first of all to priests and theology students, 
but it is a treasury for lay people, too, who desire a deeper understanding 
of the everyday celebration of our eternal covenant with God the 
Father of mercies. After some introductory thoughts about the meaning 
of the Mass the author explains each prayer in the Canon from the 
Te igitur to the Libera nos. Professional theologians would have liked 
more harmony, a greater unity in the synthetic chapters on the theo- 
logical reality of the Mass, and some pages about the beautiful, anthro- 
pologically trinitarian structure of the early Canon, traces of which we 
still have in the Canon of today. 

The reader will find in this book inspiring, provocative meditations 
with theological depth, loving, contagious enthusiasm, contemplative 
insight, presented not rarely with poetic imagination, and always based 
on exact historical research. We hope that it will soon be translated into 
English so that every priest and seminarian may have it in his private 
library. 

St. John’s Abbey Achilles Horvath, 0.S.B. 
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LES ENSEIGNEMENTS PONTIFICAUX. LA LITURGIE. LE MARIAGE. 
(Papal Teachings on Liturgy and Marriage.) By Monks of Solesmes. Desclée 
Co. (280 Broadway), New York. Pp. 538 and 510. Paper, $3.00 and $3.85. 


This new collection groups together into separate volumes all pro- 
nouncements on a specific topic from various types of papal documents 
issued since the pontificate of Benedict XIV (1740) and adds to each 
volume remarkably full and convenient indices. All texts are in French, 
but passages of special importance are also given in Latin in footnotes. 
The ensemble will comprise some twenty volumes. To date five have 
made their appearance, two of which are here under review. The other 
three deal with Peace, The Human Body, and Le Probléme Féminin. 

The liturgical apostolate is well served by the volume on the liturgy. 
Papal teaching on the subject from St. Pius X to Pius XII has recently 
been set out in a most useful collection of documents by Fr. Bugnini in 
Rome (Documenta Pontificia ad Instaurationem Liturgicam Spectantia: 
1903-1953). The Solesmes work presents a wider sweep, covering the 
period from Benedict XIV (1740-1758) to the present Pontiff. The last 
entry, dated Nov. 21, 1953, commemorates St. Pius Motu Proprio on 
sacred music. The extracts, arranged in the order of their appearance, 
are taken from all types of papal pronouncements: encyclicals, apostolic 
constitutions, letters, radio messages and addresses. Mediator Dei occu- 
pies a conspicuous place, appearing as the magna charta of the liturgical 
revival and the high point of papal direction of the movement. 

The most remarkable and valuable feature of this collection, making 
for easy and ready reference, is the systematic presentation in outline 
form and with constant reference to the documents, of papal teaching 
since Benedict XIV on all aspects of the liturgy. An English equivalent 
of this volume would perform valuable service for the liturgical apos- 
tolate in the English-speaking world. The whole forms an impressive 
witness to the fact that the liturgical movement, which has reached 
full maturity during the reign of the present Pontiff, is not a private 
affair of a few people, but part of the life of the Church today, pro- 
ceeding from within the Church, guided and encouraged by the supreme 
authority. 

The volume devoted to marriage contains papal teaching on the 
subject for the last two centuries. An appendix reproduces the text of 
the Rota (Jan. 22, 1944) touching the question of the ends of marriage. 
This volume has the same advantages as the preceding: the concentra- 
tion into one volume of papal texts on marriage and the same valuable 
editorial synthesis of papal teaching on this particular subject. 

St. John’s Abbey Michael Marx, O.S.B. 
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THE PSALMS 


Fides Translation 

A new and modern translation of the 
Psalms. The introduction by Mary Per- 
kins Ryan helps u; to appreciate the 
Psalms and to use them effectively as 
our prayers. Before each Psalm there is 
a brief summary of the prayer which 
shows its relation to the New Testa- 
ment when one exists, and its use in 
the liturgy. $3 


PARISH PRIEST 


Eugene Masure 
Shedding new light on the problem of 
the parish priest’s state of perfection, 
Father Masure considers the specific 
ascetical mevns available for spiritual 
perfection. Himself a seminary director 
‘e explores the nature of the priest- 
hood. His objective is to reinstate 
dignity to the vocation of the diocesan 
priest, Introduction by P: Parente, 
S.T.D. $3.95 


Order from your bookdealer who ap- 
preciates your patronage, or from Fides 
Publishers, Chicago 10, Illinois. 








——The Psalms ——Parish Priest 
Name 

Adiress 

City State 
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MASS BOOKLETS 
for Parish Participation 


arranged by 
The Commission on Sacred 
Liturgy and Church Music 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis 


OUR DIALOG MASS 
32 pages and cover—$12 per 100 


OUR SUNG MASS 
16 pages and cover—$15 per 100 
Write 
PIO DECIMO PRESS 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Ask for new catalog 

















BOOKS ARE RIGHT 
for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Our newly published 
Christmas Catalog for 
1955 is filled with 
valuable information 
about new books for 
everyone on your shopping 
list, and about our new 
gift plan for the Thomas 
More Book Club. 


Write for a free copy. 





THOMAS MORE 
BOOK SHOP 

210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Highlights for Fall Reading 





Garlic for Pegasus 

The Life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. 

By Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J.—In its stark factual outlines, the fabulous 
mission of Brother de Goes rivals the most romantic cloak-and-daggerism 
of fiction. Here is a story of high adventure across the Roof of the 
World; the saga of one of the greatest of all Central Asiatic explorers; 
the heroic Jesuit who “sought Cathay and found Heaven.” $3.50 





Graceful Living 


Standing On Holy Ground A Course in Appreciation of the 


+ Sacraments 
By Robert Nash, $.J.—Vivid recol- , ; 
lections by the author of the “Prie- By John Fearon, O.P.—Basing his 


Dieu Books” on places and scenes approach on the theology of St. 
in the Holy Land. The work is high- | _T2omas Aquinas, the author yet 


lighted with reverent reminiscences keeps his discussion of the sacra- 
on the actual places that played | ™°™'s within the range of the 


such a memorable role in the life | 2V°T@8® teader by employing a 
of Christ. Illustrated $2.75 | ‘imple but delightful style. $2.50 


Two Cities 

The Friendship of Christ A Study of the Church-State 

By Robert Hugh Benson—A series | Conflict 

of sermons, simple and direct in | By Paul Foster, O.P.—An impor- 
their appeal, developing the many- | tant history of the growth of the 
faceted theme of Christ the Ideal | Church-State conflict through the 
and Absolute Friend. The book re- | Centuries. For the general reader, 
veals the power, charm, and solid | the present book will serve as an 
theological impact of Msgr. Ben- | ¢xcellent introduction to the his- 
son's ascetical teaching. $2.75 | torical issues involved. $1.25 








Wherever good books are sold 
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Andrew, Jesus’ first disciple, 
left his new Master at once 
to bring the good news 

to Peter. 

Andrew, hanging on a cross, 
preached for two days 

the good news of Jesus 


to those who came to Stare. 
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